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° SHAVING 
SOAP 


A Winner at the ‘Piles. 


During the more than sixty years of its exist- 
ence, Williams’ Shaving Soap has received the 
unanimous vote, not only of barbers, but also of 
the public, as the first in quality and popular 
esteem, 

From barbers because they have found that 
only by using the VERY BEST SOAP could 
they insure the safety and comfort of their 
patrons, and their own success. 

From individuals, because in its great creamy, 
“never-drying lather”—and its wonderful soften- 
ing, soothing effect upon the face and beard—they 
have found in Williams’ Shaving Soap that per- 
fection which they have sought for in vain in all 
other soaps. 

Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard 
for Shaving, and in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., are sold by druggists, perfumers 
and dealers in Barber’s supplies, all over the world. 


Lonpon THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., prespEen 
PARIS Glastonbury, Conn. SYDNEY 
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A Lady of the Regency 


By Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON 


The Academy says: “ All the acquired cautiousness of the reviewer 
cannot hinder us from asserting that ‘A Lady of the Regency’ is a 


remarkable novel.” 
$1 50 





THE PLAYERS EDITION OF 


Ben-Hur | 


Illustrated with 48 pictures from photographs of the play of “ Ben- 
Hur,” as now being produced. 


Ornamental Cover, Gilt Top, $2 50. In Box 
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Babs the Impossible 


By SARAH GRAND 
Author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins” 


Madame Grand’s latest novel is among the most successful spring 
books. It is a love story of a charmingly naive English girl. 


Illsstrated by A. I. Keller. $1 50 





John Vytal 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON 


A romantic tale of Raleigh’s famous lost colony. 
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THE GREAT ARCH OF THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


This huge piece of masonry stands out in bold relief on Morningside Heights, towering far above all the surrounding buildings. It stands at the 
entrance of the choir, and is one of the four arches which will support the great central tower of the Cathedral. 
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Governor Odell and Senator Platt 


IIE history of Mr. Prarr’s fall from = the 

heights of party leadership, where he onee 
walked unchallenged, is not only interesting, but 
it affords a valuable lesson to all practical poli- 
ticians. Briefly, the overthrow of the boss teaches 
again the value of publie virtue as a_ political 
asset. In the contest that ended with Senator 
Piarr’s abandonment of the municipal police bill, 
which he attempted to force through by the exer- 
cise of all his influence and power, even going so 
far as to permit his son and agent to threaten Gov- 
ernor OpreLt with political destruetion, the Gov- 
ernor recognized this value, while Senator Piatt 
ignored it. The result is that Governor OpELL 
has won, at least for the moment, and has prob- 
ably gained a permanent victory over his old 
friend. 

The histery of personal relations and party 
movements which have finally resulted in an open 
war between Senator PLarr and Governor OpELL 
begins with Governor Roostveit’s administration. 
During 1899 and 1900, the two were on the closest 
terms of personal and political friendship. Mr. 
PLat?T was in command of the organization, and 
Mr. Opett was his executive officer. Apparently 
they did not differ on a single point. ‘They agreed 
that Judge Couren and not Judge Daty should be 
appointed to succeed Judge Morcan J. O’Brien, 
and were, therefore, opposed to Governor Roosk- 
vert. ‘They were both opposed, also, to the dis- 
missal of Grorce W. Atpripce from the Commis- 
sionership of Public Works. They did not favor 
the repeal of the Buack “ starchless ” civil service 
law. Both of them made such a struggle against 
the Governors determination not to reappoint 
“Lou” Payxe that there was almost a break be- 
tween the Governor and the organization. They 
united to kill the mortgage-tax bill by insisting 
upon an amendment exempting low - rate mort- 
gauges that is, railroad and other corporation 
mortgages. They fought with vigor and acrimony 
the franehise-tax bill. They called together on 
the Governor after the election of 1899 to notify 
him that he must obey the organization, agree to 
its poliey, and adopt its plans, under pain of be- 
ing refused a renomination in 1900.) Mr. OpELL 
sided with Senator PLarr in the latter’s suecessful 
effort te put his henehman THazen on the bench. 
Finally they were together in the other successful 
effort to rid themselves of Governor RoosEvELT by 
nominating him for Vice-President. 

It was at Philadelphia, perhaps, that Mr. 
OpELL’s eyes were first opened to the value to a 
politician of a reputation for publie virtue. He 
and Senator Prarr would not have secured the 
nomination of Governor Rooseveir but for an hon- 
est enthusiasm which was felt for him by certain 
Western delegates. This enthusiasm, it is true, 
was partly inspired by Governor Rooseveit’s piec- 
turesqueness, but in a large measure it was due 
te the feeling that he possessed civie virtues, and 
manifested them in a manner pleasing to the West. 
Furthermore, there was the belief, largely shared 
among Eastern delegates, that by very reason of 
the war carried on against him by Mr. Piatt and 
Mr. Open, he was the only Republican who could 
earry New York, and that Mr. Onset, by reason 
of his association with Senator PLarr, would be an 
especially weak candidate. This turned out to be 
au mistaken theory, it is true, but it was largely held 
at Philadelphia, and was impressive. Again, with- 
out following Governor Briack’s example and en- 
deavoring to build-up a personal machine hostile 


o Senator Piarr, Governor Roosrveitr had se- 
eured a following in the party through his admin- 
istration. This had been demonstrated in the 
Legislature, and the result of it was the defeat 
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of Mr. Puiatr by the Governor at Philadelphia 
in the New York delegation. By reason of a per- 
sonal following of more than twenty votes Gov- 
ernor RooseveLT was able to prevent Mr. Puarr 
and Mr. OpeLit from putting him in nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency by a unanimous vote of 
the New York delegation. Naturally, Senator 
Piatt would not have dreamed of displaying his 
broken power in the face of the National Conven- 
tion by voting only about two-thirds of the dele- 
gates in favor of the object upon which it was 
known that he had set his heart. In the end, Sena- 
tor PLiarr succeeded by means of an alliance with 
Senator Quay, and with the invaluable aid of the 
Western sentiment of which we have spoken. 
After the nomination of Governor RoosrveLt 
on the national ticket, it will be remembered, there 
was an interval of time during which Mr. Ope. 
declined to be considered as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Governor. Indeed, it 
was not until Mr. Croker had considerately come 
to the aid of the Republican party by preventing 
the nomination of Mr. Coter that Mr. ObELL con- 
sented to be the candidate of his party. Almost 
at once he gave evidence of having learned some- 
thing from the experiences through which he had 
passed. There are a good many reformers and 
others who do not share the favorable opinion of 
Governor RoosrtveLtt’s administration, who deny 
that he was independent of Senator PLarr, and 
who insist that the latter always had his way with 
lim. They seem to regard the breakfasts at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel as of more importance than 
the restoration and improvement of a sound civil 
service, the expulsion of Payne and ALpripcr from 
pewer, the appointment of good men to office, the 
checking of the Ramapo descent upon New York, 
and other essential public services. Be this as it 
may, there was a widespread public approval of 
Governor RoosevELtT, a general regard for him as 
a faithful and efficient public servant; and Mr. 
OpeLL, even before he was nominated, gave evi- 
dence that he recognized the importance of this 
reputation to the man and to the party. It is not 
gcnerally known, but we believe it to be the fact, 
that after Mr. Opeit had announced his intention 
to maintain the franchise tax, Senator Pharr and 
his closest friends contemplated the withdrawal of 
Mr. OpELL and the nomination of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Wooprurr, but the original plan could not 
be changed; the delegates had been chosen, and 
were for Mr. Opett. But the war was begun, and 
it has not ceased for « moment since then. It 
must go on, for Governor OpELL recognizes the 
worth of public virtue, and will consider public 
sentiment and the public interests. Mr. Piatt is 
mistaken if he supposes that he has merely to 
deal with another Brack. He has to deal with a 
man who has shrewdly made his own whatever 
strength Governor RooseveLT possessed, and has 
added to it immensely. This has made him by 
far the strongest political personage in the State. 
This history is valuable from another point of 
view. Not only may a leader who consults public 
opinion defeat one who flouts it, but, for this 
very reason, there is always bound to°come a time 
in this country when a mere self-seeker must go 
down. In the end, some one is sure to come to 
the front who will appeal to an aroused public 
sentiment in his own behalf. There is still a 
wider and more important lesson to be learned 
from this little history, which suggests itself, and 
which cannot be discussed at the end of an article. 





The World’s Timber Supply . 


ROM a recent paper read by Dr. Scuuicn be- 

fore the Society of Arts in England, it ap- 
pears that Europe is taking account of the timber 
question. The occasion for the inquiry is the 
apparent fact that the demand for building timber 
has outrun the supply. 

In the wholesale destruction of forests, the 
United States has plaved a leading and not credit- 
able part. Our wastefulness, however, has been 
brought to our attention, and we are beginning to 
ake steps to remedy the evil, and to be wiser in 
the future. We have an excellent Forestry Bureau 
in Washington, and several of the States, notably 
New York, are contemplating the guarding of 
their woods for the future. The national govern- 
ment has set apart vast tracts of forest lands, from 
which the lumberman and the man in seareh of 
railroad ties have been warned. The chief enemy 
of timber preservation is the politician whose con- 
stituents are begging him to procure for them 
opportunities to violate or evade the law. Probably 
when it is borne in upon them that, for both ecom- 


mercial and agricultural reasons, the woods are 
better worth saving than the wild animals of the 
Yellowstone Park, we shall cease to hear of the 
raids of Congressmen on timber-reservation laws 
and regulations, As it is, we appear to have 
been annually using, for some years, thirty-three 
per cent. more timber than the woods can replace 
by natural growth. 

Europe, also, has been using up her building tim- 
ber too rapidly. Sweden and Norway have sup- 
plied most of her demand, but a new supply must 
be found, for, seemingly, notwithstanding their 
comprehensive forestry laws, France and Germany 
cannot respond to the demand. In fact, many of 
their forests are needed as storehouses for water, 
and for other purposes the existence of which is 
due to the character of their soils and the topog- 
‘aphy of the countries. Russia has by far the 
largest timber supply, and the Czar’s government 
has issued timber decrees which are likened by 
the Spectator to the laws of the Norman and 
Angevin kings. There is this difference, however, 
that while the laws of the kings forbade the owners 
of land to cut down their trees because they 
furnished covers for game, the Russian govern- 
ment permits cutting under official inspection. 
In other words, in Russia the trees are treated 
as belonging to the state. 

There is an enormous supply of wood in North- 
ern Siberia, which is entirely covered by forests, 
but transportation is too difficult to make this sup- 
ply available. A much nearer and better source 
ot supply for England is Canada, where immense 
forests are under protection, and from which the 
Dominion government now receives an annual 
revenue of £700,000. Australia has much the 
largest supply of timber of all the British colonies, 
there being 5,000,000 acres of state forests in New 
South Wales alone. There is an almost untouch- 
ed supply of building timber in Central America, 
the mahogany-exporting states actually import- 
ing their building wood, although the great Cen- 
tral American forests are so near to them. 

By reason of the inroad of Europe and Americé 
into the trepies great forests, still untouched by 
the axe, are becoming available. There is a very 
large supply in India, although much of this must 
be left standing because the woods furnish food 
for the cattle in famine times. South America, 
the Philippines, and West Africa are also rich in 
woods. It is certain that a wood famine is not 
near, but the distance of the supply may tend to 
‘aise prices in the United States and Europe, so 
that low-priced building-woods will depend upon 
home forest cultivation for years to come. 





A Spring Suggestion 
|: een a hard March, spring finds it difficult 


to make her way back to her customary 
haunts. Departing winter on her travel north- 
ward makes backward rushes at Nature, which she 
has so long held in her fetters, as if to frighten 
her with threats of a renewal of frosty penalties. 
She whips her spiteful rains into the face of the 
vernal goddess who is trying to breathe the breath 
of life into grass and trees and to coax back the 
feathered songsters. But she must go at last, no 
matter how sullen she may be about it, and, as 
usual in our climate, we shall have a day or two 
of spring before the heats of summer give birth 
in us to a longing for the cooling airs of autumn. 

There is no excuse whatever for adding to the 
literature of spring. There is enough and to spare 
of it in prose, in verse, and even in poetry. But 
the spring never comes back in these days that men 
of a past generation do not feel like congratulating 
the denizens of great cities on their happier for- 
tunes. Forty years ago the youth of such a city 
as New York were cockneys of the old Kast London 
school. Thirty years ago they were beginning to 
know something of the appearance of the country 
through the completion of Central Park. But it 
is only within ten years that they have had a large 
opportunity te come in contact with ungroomed 
Nature in all her beauty. 

Even now there are thousands of children who 
know only the pavement, and whose acquaintance 
with trees is not refreshing, although it may be 
intimate, for the trees such children know are 
those poor dwarfed plants that have been left 
standing here and there in areas or on curbs, in- 
valid trees that gasp for breath in the smoky 
atmosphere and that draw up sustenance through 
shrunken roots from gutters and sewers. Tow 
strange the country is to such children is realized 
by the good people who take them out to farms or 
rural homes for short inspirations of fresh air. 



































But although thousands upon thousands of New 
York children may be in that state of mind which 
leads them to look upon a bird simply as a target, 
and never to hear a song-sparrow or a robin with- 
out wishing for a sling or a putty-blower, the new 
parks of New York have given to many more 
thousands not only glimpses but an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the country. And this familiarity 
has been a great blessing to them, and incidentally 
to the city. 

The Bronx, the Van Cortlandt, and the Pelham 
Bay parks have already more than paid for them- 
selves, because they have added to the physical, 
mental, and moral stature of the present genera- 
tion of citizens. We are having here the same ex- 
periences which Beston is enjoying through her 
new and extensive park system; that Philadelphia 
and Baltimore enjoyed before New York and Bos- 
ton; and that Washington is beginning to have 
through the growth of the Rock Creek reservation 
and its fine Zoological Garden. Nor is the happy 
opportunity to escape from the pavement to the 
sod, and to exchange the warm shade of baked 
houses for the cool shades of green foliage, due 
entirely to our new public suburban parks. The 
erowth-of the trolley has had a good deal to do 
with it, for here as in commercial life the trans- 
portation company furnishes the means of circula- 
tion, without which the parks would be of com- 
paratively little value. 

Long may the cities be inclined to leave the 
parks as they found them; to permit Nature to be 
Nature, taming only her excess of wildness, that 
her beauties may be more evident, but suppressing 
the formal landscape-gardener and the _ builder. 
The chief good which the city gets from its large 
parks is the repose of Nature. Formal gardens are 
admirable, but the nearer we leave our large parks 
to the God-made country, the better will it be for 
those who escape to them from the man-made 
town. 





Hunting for Genius 


R. GEORGE ALEXANDER, the successful 
M London manager and actor, who is pleasantly 
recalled here as one of Sir Henry Irvine’s hand- 
somest leading young men, is out after the genius 
hidden away among. the “unknown dramatists.” 
Something of the same kind of hunt is going on 
in New York, Mr. Daniet Frouman and _ the 
Dramatists’ Club being the participants. 

There is doubtless something genuine in the 
movement on the part of the managers, but partly 
it is a response to the constant asseveration, in- 
dulged in chiefly by the unsuccessful, that kissing 
always goes by favor; that managers do not en- 
courage struggling talent, and do not even look for 
it; that to be “ unknown ” is to be doomed to fail- 
ure. Editors and publishers encounter the same 
complainings and suffer from them, just as man- 
agers doubtless suffer. Books have been written in 
which are set forth the imbecility and wickedness 
of those who stand at the gate of entrance to pub- 
licity. They are said to be governed by sentiments 
of personal friendship, by intellectual toadyism, 
a lazy acceptance of the verdict of others, and 
by a sense of the unworthiness of their own coun- 
trymen. The last complaint is naturally oftenest 
heard on this side of the water. 

The great body of these complaining people who 
write plays and books that are condemned to obliv- 
ion are not to be castigated by satire, or held up 
too rudely to the public gaze. They are a pathetic 
company. Many of them are very poor, and hope 
to make a living by their pens, some of them being 
conscious of inability to make a living in any other 
way. They take no creative literature in many in- 
stances for no other reason than that they alone 
among their friends have read books, or because 
they write pleasant letters, or because they retell a 
story with a certain skill. So their friends urge 
them to waste time and writing-materials, with the 
result that they merely invite the bitterest of all 
experiences—rejection. Neither is it worth while 
to discuss the matter with the bumptious vulga- 
rian whose talent for personal abuse tickles the 
vars of the groundling, and lifts him, in his own 
conceit, into the ranks of the philosophic essayists 
and the denied beginners of a time. “ GALILEO 
was put in prison, and I am turned down by the 
editor.” How many thousands have sat under the 
literary yew-tree and wept salt tears over the mov- 
ing likeness between themselves and that solitary 
astronomer! 

It remains true, however, that genius need not 
be hunted for, and cannot be beaten up out of 
shady coverts. Mr. ALEXANDER and the Play-goers’ 
Club of London, and Mr. Frouman and the Dra- 


by 
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matists’ Club of New York, will rediscover this for 
themselves. It is doubtless true also that the next 
dramatie genius will be found by a manager, and 
the next literary genius by an editor or a publish- 
er, Just as dramatic and literary geniuses have al- 
ways been discovered. It may be that the ALEX- 
ANDER or the FrouHMAN committee will find some 
one worthy to take a place in the ranks of dramatic 
and literary workers; but if this turns out to be 
true, the chances are that the reason will be that 
modesty has prevented the aspirant from submit- 
ting his work to professional consideration—a mod- 
esty so rare as not to have been much heard of 
out of the pages of romance. 

And yet this periodical search for genius—for 
the effort is not new—does good. It at least stim- 
ulates effort, and it stirs up the public mind, upon 
the condition of which all who are engaged in the 
making and presentation of the drama and litera- 
ture are dependent. This has been very well il- 
lustrated by the interesting experiment which is 
being made by Harver & Broruers in publishing 
a new American novel by an unknown author every 
month. Out of the activity thus awakened among 
the many who wish to be writers and among the 
readers something new is likely to come; but they 
who are looking to find genius through the searches 
of a committee of rival aspirants are doomed to 
disappointment. Genius is going to continue to 
reveal itself, and if any push is needed, it will be 
given, not by fellow-playwrights or fellow-authors, 
but by those whose professional duty it is to find 
it, and who are most directly interested to make 
discoveries. 





A School of Public Service 


NDER the leadership of Professor Ricuarp T. 

Exy, Director of the School of Economies and 
Political Science at the University of Wisconsin, 
that university has arranged to establish courses 
for training young men for the service of the 
government. The attempt is believed to be the 
first to furnish systematic training of this sort. 
Civil service rules, governing 80,000 offices of the 
Federal government, provide tests of fitness for 
applicants for those positions, but for special edu- 
eation which should qualify young men to rise in 
a service so protected, direct provision has not 
heretofore been made. The plan worked out for 
the University of Wisconsin provides for a three 
years’ course, beginning in Junior year, and open 
to persons who have done two years’ work satis- 
factorily in any college of approved standing. At 
the end of two years such students will receive 
their Bachelor’s degree, and at the end of the 
third year the Master’s degree. 

The course in Preparation for Public Service is 
one of four allied courses that may be pursued in 
this way, the others being a course in Statistics, 
one in Practical Sociology, and one in Preparation 
for Journalism, which last does not aim to give 
technical instruction, but to provide such a fund 
ot information as high-grade newspaper men re- 
quire. The list of studies for the course in Public 
Service ineludes State and Federal Administration, 
Constitutional Law, History, Finance, Statistics, 
International Law, Roman Law, Diplomacy, and 
Municipal and Sanitary Engineering. The list, 
too long to be copied here in full, is highly sug- 
gestive and even inspiring in the hint it seems to 
give of the possibilities of better government re- 
sulting from superior qualifications in our public 
servants. 

Professor Ety, as appears from his article in 
the March North American Review, on Municipal 
Ownership of Natural Monopolies, believes that 
many concerns now managed by private corpora- 
tions will in the end be managed by State, Federal, 
or Municipal governments. Doubtless this ex- 
pectation of the need of many more trained men 
for the public service has influenced his effort to 
provide betimes for young men the training that 
such service will demand. 





War on American Meat 


USTRIA now threatens war on American 
meats, and, incidentally, upon American iron 

and steel. It is natural enough that European 
governments should watch the United States with 
impatience’ and annoyance. We are taking away 
their trade. We are feeding their people. And, 
at the same time, we are barring them out of our 
markets. Small wonder, then, that they are look- 


-ing around for reprisals. 
Common-sense has very little to do with the set- 
tlement of economic questions by statesmen, for 





355 


common-sense takes account of the experience of 
If Europe would consider for a moment, 
forever selling 


others. 
it would see that we 
millions upon millions’ worth of our produets in 
Some miust 


cannot go on 


excess of our importations. dav we 
take a much larger part of our pay in foreign 
goods, and then the American consumer will de 
mand lower tariff rates. 

In the second place, if Europeans will observe, 
there is a vast difference between them and our 
selves. If each European nation sets up a 
tective tariff, it must be against all comers, for 
there is the most-favored nation clause to be re- 
Such a tariff poliey would be as if th 


pro 


spected. 
States of the Union, or at least the seetions, should 
set up tariffs against one another. We tried that in 
the Confederation, with the result of nearly ruin- 
ing the whole country. In brief, we have main 
tained a high tariff against 
have had absolute free trade between the States. 

In the third place, every European nation that 
is warring on American meat is making food dear 
for its people and inciting revolution. 


Kurope because we 


Personal 


Wuite Mr. WIiLtiAmM 8S. Devery, Deputy Commis 
sioner of Police, will probably not go down to fame as 
a shining example of what a chief of police should be, 
he is certainly earning for himself a certain reputation 
as a Solomon. The way in which he has been treating 
the delinquent patrolmen, meting out punishment such 
as no previous Commissioner was ever known to in 
flict, has spread panic among the rank and file, and 
has very noticeably decreased the number of men at 
the weekly trials. Mr. Drvery’s use of the English 
language, if not precise, is vigorous and picturesque. 
His sense of justice is keen, and his knowledge of the 
wiles and ways of his subordinates is complete. As 
a disciplinarian he is making a good record. He in 
tends that patrolmen shall patrol, and he has told more 
than one ollicer who has been brought before him on 
his captain’s complaint that he must earn his salary 
or go back to the farm. He has very justly declined 
to turn police headquarters into a collection agency, 
but at the same time he has expended some of the 
choicest gems of his forceful vocabulary on those po 
licemen whe.as the Deputy Commissioner puts it. are 
always on the touch—fellows who, on the strength of 
their brass buttons and their shapes, get the people's 
change, food, jewelry, booze, everything!” Mr. Devery 
will not “stand for” a patrolman’s going into debt 
for “ booze.” He tells his men that they would not 
owe money for liquor if they kept out of saloons, and 
it has been refreshing to note how Mr. Devery has 
imposed fines on all those bluecoats who have admitted 
being in saloons while they should have been on patrol. 
If the ex-chief lives up to the standard of discipline 
he has set up during these first few weeks of his Com 
missionership, he will deserve well of the community. 


It is always flattering to the editorial vanity to 
achieve a signal and unquestioned * beat * on one’s con 
temporaries. It is very seldom, however, that this 
achievement is possible for a weekly journal in these 
days of almost half-hourly editions of the daily papers. 
but HareerR’s WEEKLY may justly boast of having out 
stripped its contemporaries by over a year in the an 
nouncement of one of the most important pieces of 
news that have come to be published in recent years, 
In the WEEKLY of December 23, 1899, there appeared 
a story entitled “The Capture of Aguinaldo.” ~The 
author was Mr. DurrreLp OspourNeE, and he told of 
how certain American officers, taken as prisoners to 
the headquarters of AGUINALDO, captured the insur- 
gent leader, rushed him across country to the coast. 
and conveyed him in a war-ship to Manila. This is 
exactly what General Funston has just accomplished. 
Whether the Kansas soldier ever read Mr. OsnourRNE’s 
story or not, it is not possible toe say at present, but 
it is reported that AGuINALDO declared that the Amer 
icans never could have captured lim by any other ruse 
if thev had tried for twenty vears. It would 
therefore, that Mr. OsnourNne deserves well of the na- 
tion, for he pointed the way twelve months ago, and 
no doubt the only reason that he did not personally 
capture the Tagalog chief is that his profession as a 
literary writer and a true prophet required his pres- 
ence in New York instead of in Luzon. 


seem, 


Eight miles above Iona Island, where a naval store- 
house has been established, and five miles above West 
Point, lies one of the most beautiful of all the islands 
in the Hudson, called by the Indians Polispell. * the 
divider,” because the waters of the finest of American 
rivers were strained, as it were, on either side, parted 
there in the narrows before their glorious sweep into 
the broad expanse below. On the less declivitous side 
of Polispell a private storehouse of arms, ammuni 
tion, and explosives has been erected, following the 
suggestion of old HEeNpRIK, as he sailed up towards 
Albany, that these islands were “ noble sites for forts.” 
Now that the Palisades Park has been certified by the 
action of the legislatures of New Jersey and New 
York, it may be worth while to consider the availabil 
ity of the Hudson River islands for additions to the 
park system, each in itself constituting a delightful 
resort. 


If Senator Wotcorr quits Washington, the soci- 
ety of the capital will be desolate. He has been a 
figure in the polite life of the city for six vears, 
and he has captivated men and women by the charm 
of his talk, his wit, his manner, and his social 
complishments. If the dinner tables of Washington 
could have their way, Mr. McKrntey would repair the 
mistake of Colorado and would put him in his cabinet. 
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Emilio Aguinaldo 


Brigadier-General Frederick Funston 
























































A Detachment of Macabebe Scouts 


Senora Aguinaldo 





THE CAPTURE OF AGUINALDO 


Eminio AGUINALDO, the leader of the insurrection against the authority of the 
United States in the Philippine Islands, was captured on March 23, at Palanan, 
province of Isabella, island of Luzon, by Brigadier-General Frederick Funston and a 
body of Macabebe scouts. In January last General Funston captured some papers 
which told of Aguinaldo’s whereabouts, and which showed that the insurgent 
chief expected certain reinforcements. General Funston thereupon conceived of 
the plan of furnishing Aguinaldo with the reinforcements desired. He selected 
some eighty Macabebe scouts who were to pose as insurgents and march to Pala- 
nan, taking him and a few other American officers with them as prisoners. The 
officers who accompanied General Funston were Captain Russell T. Hazzard, 
Eleventh Cavalry; Captain Harry W. Newton, Thirty-fourth Infantry; Lieuten- 


ants Oliver P. M. Hazzard, Eleventh Cavalry, and Burton J. Mitchell, Fortieth 
United States Volunteer Infantry. They were dressed as American privates. 
The entire party embarked on the gunboat Vicksburg, Commander Barry, at 
Cavite, March 6, and landed on the bay of Casiguran on the east coast of Luzon 
Thence they marched ninety miles inland to Palanan, where. after a short strug 
gle, they captured Aguinaldo, Colonel Villa, his chief of staff, and Santiago Bar 
celona, the insurgent treasurer. The prisoners were brought back to Manila on 
the Vicksburg, and are now there under close confinement. Sefiora Aguinaldo, 
wife of the insurgent leader, was captured in December, 1899, while Aguinaldo 
= —— through the mountains, pursued by Major March, and is now also in 
anila. 
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ANY years ago Bismarck prophesied that 

Morocco would be a bone of contention 

among the great nations of Europe, and 

that it would embroil them in war before 

the end of the nineteenth century, but 

the dogs of war have not yet been let 

loose over this particular bone. Undoubtedly a war- 

cloud hangs over Morocco now, a cloud that threatens 

the peace of Europe, and which may break at any mo- 

ment. The Chinese bone at present absorbs the atten- 

tion of the nations, and as they snarl at each other’s 

heels, only an occasional growl comes from over the 
Morocco bone. 

For long the Sultans of Morocco have played a cun- 
ning game of setting power against power, and the 
jealousy of nations, the balance-of-power idea, has 
kept the empire intact. But Morocco belongs to the 
past; it is moribund; and a power that is dead or 
dying must sooner or later be absorbed by a living 
one. But who shall that one be? That is a question 
that erelong may plunge several living and leading 
European nations into war, and so fulfil the prophecy 
of the most far-seeing statesman of our time. 

England, France, and Spain are the countries that 
cast the most covetous eyes upon the land of the 
Moor. Spain, that expelled the Moor from her do- 
mains, would fain now make his domains her own. 
But Spain may covet, but she has not the power to 
gain the object of her desires, notwithstanding that 
she holds two strongholds on the mainland of Morocco, 
Melilla and Ceuta. The struggle is likely to be be- 
tween England and France, though Germany, Russia, 
and Italy will undoubtedly also have something to say 
concerning the ultimate fate of Morocco. Sooner or 
later that country must yield to an alien protectorate 
or to a partition among the powers, The rich treasures 
of her mountain ranges, the wealth of her arable lands, 
cannot forever be locked up as they have been in 
the past. 

England has a double interest in Morocco, for Gib- 
raltar depends for her supplies upon Tangier, which, 
indeed, is the key to the great and almost untapped 
market of North Africa; and again British trade with 
Morocco is greater than 
that of any other power. 
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Gate in the Wall of the City of Morocco 


the Sahara to the oasis of Tuat, seven hundred miles 
south of the Mediterranean. In carrying out this 
scheme, France has repeatedly disavowed any intention 
of encroaching upon Moroccan territory, but, on the 
other hand, Morocco lays claim to the oasis of Tuat, 
on the score that it was recognized as part of the 
Moorish Empire by the Algerian Deys before the 
French conquest. The boundary of Morocco has never 
been defined upon the south, so that government can 
assert pretensions over any part of the Sahara south 
of the territory that is admitted to be a part of the 
Sultanate. 

The Sultan of Morocco has repeatedly protested 
against the French action in the Tuat region, and has 
demanded that Europe shall arbitrate upon the ques- 
tion of French encroachment into his territory, but 
Europe is too busy with other matters at present to 
pay attention to the request of the Sultan. When 
the Chinese crisis is past, and when peace is establish- 
ed in South Africa, the Morocco question will doubt- 
less come to the front. At any time, however, it may 
be precipitated by an attack on the part of Morocco 
upon the French troops in the disputed territory, 
which event would greatly strengthen France’s dip- 
lomatie position. But should France then attempt 
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The Land of the Moor 
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Mohammed El Senussi, a native of Algiers, was the 


founder of a remarkable religious fraternity which 
is now said to number nine million adherents. The 


father died in 1860, and the present Mahdi, now an old 
man, still watches and waits for the opportunity his 
father sought, and which said to be the hour 
when the conquerors of northern Africa shall quarrel 
among themselves. Senussi’s headquarters are at Jof 
fo, an unapproachable oasis in southern Tripoli, from 
whence rumors reach the North-African states of vast 
quantities of arms and ammunition collected there. 
The Moslem knows how to bide his time in patience, 
but when the hour at length arrives it is believed that 
Senussi will proclaim the Jehad, or Holy War, and that 
when this signal is given all Islam will rise against 
the Christian invaders. No European has yet forced 
his way to the stronghold of Senussi, so the reports 
of his vast stores lack verification, but that he is a 
power, and one that is feared by all the nations in- 
terested in northern Africa, there is no question. 

The peculiar position that Morocco occupies, there- 
fore, and the tremendous possibilities that hang upon 
it, give the country a remarkable interest. In addi- 
tion, the extraordinary condition of the country itself, 
its aloofness from all progress, its petrification of 
manners and customs centuries old, lend a weird charm 
to the mysterious land of the Moor. Therefore, an ae- 
count of a recent trip through a considerable section 
of this stronghold of the Moslem faith may have an 
especial interest just at this time, when coming events 
seem to cast a mighty shadow before them. 

My first view of the land of the Moor was from off 
the west coast of Morocco as we sailed into the har- 
bor of Mogador. From a distance we could see a fringe 
of rocks covered with green Above these 
the gleaming white city of Mogador, surrounded on 
all sides by great sandy tracts. As we drew nearei 
to the shore, a couple of boats manned by swarthy 
Moors pulled out to us and unloaded a pilot and the 
captain of the port. After the usual ceremonies of 
inspection had been gone through with, we started 
for the shore in one of the boats. Here a large and 
varied coneourse of citizens were awaiting our 

arrival. Many of them 
looked as if they were 


is 


moss. rose 





But the other nations 
would not be likely, 
without strenuous oppo- 
sition, to allow England 
to possess herself of Mo- 
rocco, and so hold both 
sides of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. For thus Eng- 
land would put the key 
of the Mediterranean into 
her pocket and enjoy su- 
preme commercial —ad- 
vantages with one of the 


world’s greatest store- 
houses. 
France has long in- 


dulged in a dream of an 
African Empire to out- 
weigh in importance that 
of the British in India, , 
and owing to her posses- 
sion of Algiers, her rule 
is extended over a land 
stretching for hundreds 
of miles along the bound- 
ary of Morocco. Thus 
France has ever before 
her eyes the tempting 
fruit just across the: 
fence. Who can tell when 
she may not stretch forth 
her hand and gather the 
golden apples? Fear of 
Moroceo does not re- 
strain her, but fear of 
the other powers. In the 
number of her enemies 
and their watchfulness 
over each other lies the 
safety of the Moorish 








clothed in white samite, 
others were garbed in 
flowing garments of a 
dark material, the dis- 
tinetive costume of the 
Barbary Jew, while here 
and there were brilliant 
splashes of red and yel 
low and pink, the colors 
of the uniformed 
diery. Hundreds of cam- 
els were lying stretched 
along the beach, and we 
could see caravans going 
outward from the city 
and disappearing among 
the sandy tracts, while 
others moved slowly tow- 
ards the town, the whole 


= 


sol- 


forming a scene’ which 
vividly brought — back 
memories of the day- 


dreams of childhood spun 
from the Arabian Nights. 


As soon as we landed 
we made for the house 
of the American con- 


sular agent, Mr. George 
Broome, to whom we 
were subsequently indebt- 
ed for many courtesies. 
We formed the van of a 
most picturesque parade, 
composed of Moors, black 
slaves from the Soudan, 
beggars whose shredded 
rags seemed to cling to 
them by some miraculous 
power, donkeys, 
and camels. After our 


dogs, 








Empire. From its posi- 
tion at the mouth of the 
Mediterranean, its prox- 
imity to Europe, and its 
enormous possibilities in 
the hands of a developing government, Morocco 
is so attractive a plum that no nation may lay 
hands upon it without exciting the opposition of 
the other interested parties. It may be that a parti- 
tion will be the political solution of a knotty problem. 
But it is only too probable that a division of such 
rich spoils would bring about a general squabble. 
At present there is a boundary dispute between 
France and Morocco which may lead to serious con- 
sequences. This is the result of France’s purpose to 
take possession of the Hinterland of Algiers, for 
which reason the French are building a railway into 





The great Square in the City of Morocco 


the occupation of Morocco a European war would in 
all probability be brought about, and this would be 
fraught with consequences so vast that no one can 
regard the danger without fear for the best interests 
of the world. Indeed, in’ the event of such a war, 
northern Africa, from Tangier to Alexandria, might 
pass out altogether from European control. For still 
another power, not by any means generally recognized, 
but yet feared by all the foremost rulers of Europe, 
would have to be contended with. 

The name of the Mahdi Senussi is one shrouded in 
dread and mystery. His father, of the same name, 





call upon the consul we 
were escorted through 
the town. Everything 
about us seemed so novel 


and weird and strange, 
and yet in reality so very, very old, for here 
the people and their manners and customs have 


not changed in centuries. Through narrow winding 
streets we strolled, lined on either side with curious 
little shops, small alcoves opening into the street. 
Within sat the long-bearded shopmen, looking outward 
with melancholy eyes, sitting cross-legged, and await- 
ing customers patiently, like spiders waiting for a 
fly. We looked into little compartments where men 
were at work about small forges, making daggers, and 
guns of the old flintlock pattern, and stirrups, and 
articles of jewelry. In other places we saw tailors 
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Court-yard of Kaid Maclean’s House 


sewing white garments (assisted by little black slaves), 
and saddle-makers, and cobblers making gorgeous slip- 
pers of velvet decorated with gold and silver fili- 
gree-work. 

We found our way about a labyrinth of crooked, 
narrow streets, bordered by square houses with small 
doors, and no windows, only little port-holes. A Moor’s 
house is indeed his castle, ready at any time to be de- 
‘ended against an invader. The houses themselves 
seem always to be standing on the defensive, and never 
present an appearance of open and unsuspicious hos- 
pitality. Clad in their white flowing garments, the 
Moors resemble a concourse of Dominican friars. Their 
faces wear an absent, dreamy expression, as if their 
thoughts were on some far-off time—perhaps on con- 
quests and castles in Spain that have passed away. 

We entered also the Jewish quarters—or the Mellah, 
as it is called; for in all Morocco towns the Jews 
are segregated and confined within a walled-in space, 
that is always overcrowded and indescribably filthy, 
and they are subjected to many humiliating restric- 
tions. By the Moors the Jews are considered unclean, 
and indeed from a cursory examination of many of 
them I should say that there is some foundation for 
this opinion; but their crowded habitations must be 
taken into consideration. 

It was the intention of our little party to proceed 
at once from Mogador to Morocco city, but we were 
obliged to remain in the former place for over a 
week before we were enabled to advance on our journey. 
It took us all this time to get together our guides, 
horses, pack-animals, provisions, etc. Each day brought 
forth a new delay, for the Moors are past masters in 
the art of procrastination, and it is a hopeless task 
to attempt to quicken their movements. They are in 
the hands of God, they tell you, and they preface every- 
thing with an Inshallah (If it please God). Surely 
the mills of God grind slowly in Moorland, and it 
seems to please God that everything should be done 
in a deliberate manner. 

At length we got actually under way. The first 
part of the journey was over the sand dunes which 
clothe the seaward slope of the coast hills about Mog- 
ador. These dunes. assume all kinds of remarkable 
shapes under the drifting action of the trade-winds, 
but it is a wearisome ride over them. Groups of 
stunted white broom at length began to gladden our 
eyes; these hardy bushes with their wide-spreading 
roots reclaim the sandy tracts, and form a kind of 
bulwark or fortress, beyond which the great ocean 
of sand cannot flow; hardy arrars formed a sort of 
garrison to this fortress. Further on there was spread 
out a more fertile country. 

We camped that night at the home of an Arab who 
had placed himself under the protection of our friend, 
Mr. Broome. For there is a curious protective sys- 
tem in Morocco; a resident foreigner, especially an 
official of some recognized power, can take under his 
protection at least two Moors; the latter go through 
a form of putting their possessions in the name of 
the protector. The Sultan respects this protection, 
and makes no attempt to seize the goods and chattels 
of such fortunate subjects; this is a 


and hampered in exportation of produce, that it exists 
only in a desultory fashion. The farmer’s implements 
date back to the times of the patriarchs; a bough with 
a heavy stone on top is his only harrow. Scientific ro- 
tation is unknown, and even the use of fertilizers is by 
no means general. The constant fear of having his pos- 
sessions taken from him naturally breeds habits of 
improvidence in the farmer, which produce fatal re- 
sults when famines come, and they come not unfre- 
quently, the result-of droughts or the visitation of 
locusts. 

The Arab farmer’ hospitably placed one of his dingy 
rooms at our disposal, but we preferred a freer ven- 
tilation, and so pitched our tent. The next morning 
we had our first experience of Arab methods of strik- 
ing camp. When Longfellow wrote the oft-quoted lines, 


And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away, 


he took a poetical license, or else he knew nothing 
of the Arab character. There is a suggestion of speedi- 
ness and alertness in the stanza on the part of the 
Arabs which is not borne out by a practical experience 
with these gentlemen of leisure. The cares which in- 
fest the day commenced with us when the Arabs began 
to fold their tents, which they did with great deliber- 
ation, inasmuch as they devoted most of the time to 
argumentation and to cursing each other in a hearty 
and fluent manner. Every fold brought forth violent 
words and gesticulations, and as for silently stealing 
away—why, their bellowing could be heard for miles, 
as they kept up a running argument along the way 
long after the start had been accomplished. 

For several days we rode through a flat and barren 
country, with scarce a sign of human _ habitation. 
Frequently, to be sure, we passed large square build- 
ings crowned with white domes, but these were the 
final resting-places of saints. If any pious gentleman 
should attempt to write the lives of the saints of 
Morocco he would have more than a life’s work ahead 
of him, unless his years were miraculously lengthened 
by Allah. There is an immense amount of holy ground 
in Moorland, not only surrounding saints’ houses, but 
also enclosing saints’ trees; all the most available and 
finest shade trees are devoted to the shade of some 
saint; brush fences encircle these trees, and within 
that circle no profane foot may step. 

The living saints also seem to sanctify the ground 
about them. One day as we rode along we came 
upon a great concourse of people encamped in tents 
about a saint’s house. This we learned was the tomb 
of Saint Wasmin, a miracle-worker and saint of note, 
whose annual festival the people were celebrating, a 
festival that lasts for fourteen days. As we reached 
one large tent, some men rushed out at us in great 
excitement, waving their arms and making as if they 
were going to clutch our bridles. Our interpreter in- 


formed us that the tent contained a number of living 
saints, and that the ground about was therefore holy, 
but as there was no convenient way of making a dé- 
tour we continued on our path, notwithstanding a 


Exterior of Kaid Maclean’s House 


terrific chorus of curses and denunciations. All our 
Moors dismounted, and taking off their slippers, walk- 
ed barefoot as they passed the sacred tent. The 
pilgrims were unarmed, save with staves, or we might 
have fared badly for our want of reverence; but our 
Winchesters represented a greater practical force than 
Allah and a stick, so we were allowed to depart, if not 
exactly in peace, still with only volleys of curses, 
which apparently missed their mark. 

It appeared to be no far cry from saints to sinners, 
for as the shades of evening fell, we pitched our tents 
by a building that looked like a rude fortress. This 
we discovered to be a den of thieves, but we were in- 
formed that we were perfectly safe, and that so long 
as we remained upon the robbers’ domains we would 
not be molested. There is honor among thieves, even 
in Morocco, and they observe the laws of hospitality 
strictly enjoined by the Koran. These thieves were 
very religious, and were at prayers in their own 
mosque when we arrived. The profession is probably 
rendered respectable by the Sultan, the spiritual and 
temporal head of the Moors, and the greatest and most 
successful robber of them all. After prayers, the cap- 
tain and part of his band paid us a visit, and we had 
a friendly bout of shooting at marks. but the long, 
old-fashioned Moorish flintlocks proved no match for 
modern Winchesters. 

From the robbers’ fortress we caught our first view 
of the magnificent snow-capped range of the Atlas 
Mountains, which we were not to lose sight of again 
until well on our way on the homeward march. 
As we travelled onward we were told that now we 
were in the heart of a robber-infested region, and our 
Moors seemed exceedingly anxious to camp within some 
settlement during the nights. We spent one terrible 
night at a place called Sheshowa—terrible on account 
of the dirt and filth and horrible odors. It was a 
Berber village, crowded with huts of straw, and upon 
the top of each hut dwelt a family of storks. In the 
middle of the settlement was the Jewish Mellah, a 
series of rude buildings of tabia, honeycombed with 
little windowless rooms, in each of which dwelt a Jew- 
ish family. The Jews were celebrating the Feast of 
the Passover, and were squatted on their floors, drink- 
ing tea and eating bread and herbs. But the squalor and 
stench were unbearable, so we made our way through 
narrow alleyways reeking with filth, out among the 
straw huts again. Here it was pleasanter than the 
Mellah, but we took our chances in the open country 
thereafter, and managed to reach the city of Morocco 
in safety. 

The approach to the city of Morocco—or Marakash, 
as it is called by the Moors—is beautiful and refresh- 
ing, especially after riding and camping for several 
days through a desolate and flat country. As we 
neared the city, we passed by many gardens surround- 
ed by high walls of tabia, which, however, could not 
hide entirely the beauties they attempted to screen. 
Tall date and palm trees looked down haughtily upon 
the lower walls, while fig and pomegranate, orange 
and apricot, peeped modestly just above the walls, as- 
if standing on tiptoe. Many tents were pitched out- 
side the city, the tents of soldiers and 
of wandering tribes. 





very valuable immunity in a_ land 
where the monarch holds absolute 
sway, and can take at will the lives 
or property of his people. It was 
only the other day that the Sultan 
was mulcted in $5000 damages be- 
cause of the killing of a Jew under 
the protection of an American consul. 

The farm-house, if such it can 
be called, upon the place, resembled 
a mass of crumbling walls. Not = con- 
nected, but in different sections of the 
tumble-down pile, were three or four 
windows, and 


small rooms, with no 
with narrow doors. This is the prev- 
alent style of dwellings throughout 


the rural districts, for should a farmer 
possess any wealth, he must hide all 
evidences of it, lest he attract the at- 
tention of the Sultan’s minions. The 
little harvests even are hidden beneath 
the ground in pits that are dug for 
the purpose, and then carefully cover- 
ed over. 

Agriculture is so loaded with taxes, 





General View of the City of Morocco 


At length we passed under a great 
arched gateway, and rode single file 
through a labyrinth of narrow winding 
streets filled with a crowd so motley 
and picturesque that the scene resem- 
bled a fancy-dress ball. The women, 
with their veiled faces revealing no- 
thing but a pair of gleaming black eyes, 
lent color to tnis illusion, and bore an 
air of mystery about with them. Offi- 
cials in gorgeous attire, soldiers in 
brilliant uniforms, picturesque if rag- 
ged beggars, fierce-eyed Arabs, Jews, 
Berbers—all combined to make a re- 
markable passing show. It was no 
easy matter to ride through that dense 
throng without trampling on some one, 
and our guides who preceded us kept 
up a constant cry of balek! balek!— 
equivalent to look out, or clear the 
way. 

The Moors of the interior hate Chris- 
tians more bitterly even than do those 
of the coast towns, and on every side 
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Captain of the Port, Mogador The 


we met with scowls and curses, and _ occasion- 
ally a Moor turned and spat at us. There is no use 
noticing these little civilities, or attempting to 
return them; upon the slightest show that they are 
not appreciated a shower of stones wiil probably fol- 
low the curses and do infinitely more damage. The 
spilling of Christian blood is looked upon as a pious 
and beneficent act, and many a Moor in that scowling 
crowd would gladly perform it were he not afraid of 
punishment. For the Sultan has learned from bitter 
experience how well the Christian powers look after 
their own, so his powerful protection is over the 
traveller within the bounds of his authority, but this 
by no means stretches over all Morocco. There are 
regions inhabited by wild tribes where this authority 
is but a name, where no tributes are paid save those 
collected by force of arms; captivity or death is the 
usual fate of travellers into these regions. 

We bore letters of introduction to Kaid Maclean, 
drill-master to the Sultan’s army, and commander of 
a section of picked troops which does most of the fight- 
ing against the wild tribes. Kaid Maclean is a Scotch- 
man, and was formerly ‘an officer in the British army, 
but has been in the service of Morocco for many years. 
After many winds and turns we reached his house, 
which stands on a large squafe in the centre of the 
city, and were most hospitably received by him; in- 
deed, he insisted on our remaining with him during our 
stay in the city. Kaid Maclean is a man of about 
fifty years, of frank and open countenance, and of most 
engaging manners. He and his charming family did 
everything in their power to make our stay a pleasant 
one, and under no other circumstances could we have 
had so interesting and enjoyable a time. There are no 
hotels or other accommodations for travellers in Mo- 
rocco city. 

The great square in front of the house was a con- 
stant source of attraction and delight. It is the 
seneral meeting-place for both business and pleasure; 
in the morning it is the great market-place for the 
buying and selling of grain and produce; hundreds of 
little donkeys make their appearance, bearing all sorts 
cf burdens, from men to sacks of barley; wandering 
tribes pitch their tents here, some of the tents in mar- 
vellous stages of decrepitude; excited Moors wander 
about calling attention to their wares, bargaining, en- 
gaging in heated discussions, gesticulating wildly, 
sometimes.-resorting to personal encounters, in which 
fists and clubs are used freely. 

In the afternoon the scene has changed, the tents 
have disappeared, buying and selling have ceased, the 
square has become a public recreation-ground. A series 
of continuous performances take place, and the Moors 
sit on their heels in great circles surrounding the 
performers, and are variously entertained. The centre 
of one circle, perhaps, is a venerable Moor, who reads 
extracts from the Koran, while in the next circle a 
pair of jugglers are giving a performance; in the 
midst of an absorbed audience a snake-charmer, with 
wild eyes, and foam upon his lips, is dancing a wild 
dance about a deadly cobra—the snake strikes vicious- 
ly at the frenzied dancer, but its fangs are cleverly 
avoided. Wild-looking. men shoo€ at oranges held up 
on poles; dialogues take place; .story-tellers repeat 
tales from the Arabian Nights—tales that have been 
handed down through the centuriés, for the narrators 
can neither read nor write. The Moors know not the 
weariness of repetition and monateny—like children, 
they listen with delight to the satMe old stories. 

Every day the same performancesitake place, and are 
received with like approbation, and the same mourn- 
ful musie of tomtom and gimbrey, running all in one 
strain, repeats itself continuously. The Moors love 
and revere the old and detest innovations; novelty has 
no charm for them whatever; they live in a dead past 
which they have made their present; they have no 
future. 

But nothing interests the Moors so much as war, 
and this amusement is almost constant in some sections 
of Morocco, where the wild tribes fight either against 
the government or among themselves. The government 
encourages and often incites dissensions among the 
tribes, because in this way the wilder and more re- 
bellious forces are weakened and rendered less of a 
menace to the power of the throne. Indeed, such 
dissensions are made a profitable source of revenue, 
for when two tribes become involved in a quarrel, the 
Sultan will espouse the cause of the tribe that offers 







him the largest inducement. This tribe, with the aid 
of the Sultan’s powerful army, will, of course, crush 
its rival. The conquered tribe is then mulcted of all 
its possessions for daring to fight against the consti- 
tuted authority, while the other tribe is made to pay 
liberally for the assistance rendered. The Sultan thus 
makes a practical application of the maxim that it is 
a poor rule that does not work both ways. 

I saw a portion of the Sultan’s army as it was re- 
turning from escorting that worthy to his palace after 
worship at a mosque. The escort consisted of six thou- 
sand troops, and as they marched out from a wide 
gate leading into the grounds of’ the palace they 
made a remarkable show. The uniforms of the dif- 
ferent regiments varied, but all were composed of 
brilliant and showy colors, in which red and yellow 
predominated. The servants of many of the officers 
stood waiting outside the gate, holding richly capari- 
soned chargers, which the masters mounted as they 
reached them. The regiments were for the most part 
armed with rifles, for Kaid Maclean has introduced 
modern weapons in the army, but some detachments 
carried huge battle-axes. There were terrible-looking 
fellows among the soldiers, men who looked ready and 
willing for any kind of butchery, swarthy sons of 
Africa whose very complexion forbade a blush for any 
crime. Strange banners of brilliant colors flew to 
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the breeze, while the bands burst out with wild music 
as the columns of men marched steadily forward; gun- 
barrels gleamed in the sunlight, swords flashed, the 
Arab steeds snorted and pranced and. almost danced 
to the fierce battle-call that rolled from drums and 
blared from trumpets. As the pageant moved over the 
white sands, it formed a picture that seemed to paint 
itself upon the retina, a picture splashed with gorgeous 
colors, wonderful in its brilliancy, stirring the beholder 
with the pomp and glory of war. 

We wished to pay our respects to the Sultan, but 
found it impossible to get an interview. We enjoyed 
the honor, however, of an interview with the Governor 
of Marakash, who wears the proud title of Basha. We 
were received in an alcove beautifully inlaid in Moor- 
ish style, which opened upon an in-door garden. In 
the centre a fountain played, and all about were lux- 
uriant plants and flowers. We had charged our inter- 
preter with the usual assortment of polite fictions, and 
these he fired off with ease and grace; the Governor re- 
plied in kind, and after we had sipped some very sweet 
tea, we shook hands and retired. 

The next day we received a singular mark of the 
Governor’s favor. <A sorrowful citizen called upon 
Kaid Maclean and told him that the Governor had 
ordered him out of his house, in order that he might 
present the domicile to our party during its stay in 
the city. The citizen was possessed of a large family, 
with a liberal allowance of wives, and did not know 
where to find shelter, for Moroceo city is always over- 
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crowded whenever the Sultan takes up his residence 
there. The fact that the citizen owned the house had 
no weight—ownership disappears before the will of 
the Basha, who can appropriate anything that he 
pleases within his province. This is the happy privi- 
lege of all governors, or kaids; but the great robber-in 
chief, the Sultan, can strip the kaids as he wills, so 
all the rivulets and rivers flow into the fathomless 
ocean at last. The citizen was greatly relieved upon 
being informed that we had no intention of moving 
into his house; he besought Allah to shower upon our 
heads all kinds of blessings, and departed joyfully 
to tell the good news to his better halves. 

From the roof of Kaid Maclean’s house we enjoyed 
a wide view of the city. The minarets of the mosques 
are the sole features of architectural interest which 
greet the eye; otherwise one sees but a miserable col- 
lection of flat roofs and shabby dwellings. The 
minarets are ornamented witlr variously colored tiles in 
arabesque patterns; of these the tower of the Kutubia 
is by far the most striking. The Kutubia, once a li- 
brary, now a mosque, is said to have been built by 
Christian captives in the fifteenth century. This noble 
monument is a silent witness to the former greatness 
of the empire, and stands out in sad contrast to the 
wretched buildings about it. For there is nothing 
beautiful in Morocco that is new; the glory of the 
country is in its past; when the old order changes, 
it is a change for the worse. 

The city forms an irregular quadrangle about eight 
miles square, and, like ancient Gaul, is divided into 
three parts—the Kasbah, which contains the Sultan’s 
palace and its adjuncts; the Medinah, or Moorish civil- 
ian quarters; and the Mellah, or Jewish quarters. 
These sections are enclosed by walls, and walls sur- 
round the entire city; they are built of tabia, and are 
falling rapidly into decay; one expects daily to see 
them tumble to the sound of a trumpet, as did those 
of ancient Jericho. 

It is a most confusing city, a labyrinth of crooked 
streets running here and there without plan or reason, 
and foul with the filth of ages. The Moors leave every- 
thing in the hands of Allah, and Allah apparently 
would not make a competent streét commissioner. The 
dogs are the only scavengers. Plagues sweep the city, 
but for these no cause is attributed save Allah’s will. 
and to this all heads must bow. 

Slaves of an outworn autocracy and an outworn 
creed, the Moors are too ignorant to feel even a desire 
for better things. There are no railways or tele- 
graphs, no printing-presses, nor books nor journals of 
any kind. Science is. strangled by the Koran; the 
spread of knowledge is feared by the government, and 
so must be suppressed. 

Morocco, a country naturally rich and fertile, is 
kept poor by the greed and power of the throne. 
It is a government of the Sultan, by the Sultan, and 
for the Sultan; nothing else counts; the people have 
no rights; the Sultan is the embodied might and right 
of the nation. Fields untilled, crumbling homesteads, 
rich minerals left untouched, ruin and desolation every 





. where—all tell the story of the Sultan’s terrible rule. 


For how shall it profit a man to lay up treasures for 
the monarch to seize? So every talent is buried in the 
earth, every light is hidden under a bushel. 

The Moslem religion, once a spiritual and civilizing 
force in Africa, now acts as a check to all progress; 
its morality, its soul, is dead; the petrified shell alone 
remains, and that is a dungeon of darkness. Within 
its influence all things remain stationary or else crum- 
ble into ruins. 

It is difficult to conceive that these degenerate Moors 
belong to that same great race that once were con- 
querors of Spain, and who introduced a higher civil- 
ization into that country, who were liberal-minded and 
progressive for their time, and masters of the fine 
arts. When the Moors were expelled from Spain, th y 
found their chief haven in Morocco, but a strange 
change has come over the spirit of their dreams. 

The Land of the Moor is stagnant, rotting under 
the terrible incubus of its government and its religion. 
Its only hope lies in its conquest by some civilized 
power; its gods must be banished, its idols shattered, 
else it must die of its own corruption. Not from that 
rocky eminence from whence Boabdil turned with 
tear-dimmed eyes to look upon the lost Granada, but 
from Morocco to-day ascends el ultimo suspiro del 
Moro—the last sigh of the Moor. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NOW for the first time obtained a distinct view of 
the stranger, as he stepped forward, throwing the 
blanket from him, and stood revealed, stark 
naked save for clout and pouch, truly a superb 
figure, and perfect, in the Greek sense, barring 
that racial leanness below knee and calf, and 

the sinewy feet planted parallel instead of diverging, 
as in our race, 

But so splendid was his presence that Sir William, 
standing to receive him, unconsciously raised his chin 
and squared his shoulders as though bracing for a trial 
of strength with this tall red forester from the 
West. 

For a space they stood face to face in silence; then 
the belt-bearer, looking warily around at the empty 
room, asked why Chief Warragh received his brother 
alone. 


* My brother comes alone,” replied Sir William, with 


emphasis. “It is the custom of the Cayuga to send 
three with each belt. Does my brother bear but a 


fragment of one belt? Or does he think us of little 
consequence that he comes without attestants?” 

‘I bear three belts,” said the Indian, haughtily. 
“Nine of my people started from the Ohio; I alone 
live.” 

Sir William bowed gravely. 
seated, drew up an arm-chair 
folding his arms in silence. 

Then, for the first time in my life, 1 sat at a figu- 
rative council fire and listened to an orator of those 
masters of oratory, the peoples of the Six Nations. 

Dignified, chary of gesture, clean, yet somewhat sad 
and over-grave of speech, the Cayuga, facing the Bar- 
onet, related briefly his name, Quider, which in Iro- 
quois means Peter; his tribe, which was the tribe of 
the Wolf, the totem being plain on his breast. He 
spoke of his journey from the Ohio, the loss of the 
eight who had started with him, all dying from the 
sinall-pox within a week. He spoke respectfully of 
Sir William as the one man who had protected the Six 
Nations from unjust laws, from incursions, from white 
men’s violence and deception. He admitted that Sir 
William was the only man in America who to-day re- 
tained the absolute trust and confidence of the Indians, 
adding that it was for this reason that he had 
come. 

And then he began his brief speech, drawing from 
his pouch a black belt of wampum. 

* Brother: With this belt we breathe upon the em- 
bers which are asleep, and we cause the council fire to 
burn in this place and on the Ohio, which are our 
proper fireplaces. With this belt we sweep this fire- 
place clean, removing from it all that is impure, that 
we may sit around it as brothers. [A belt of seven 
rows, | 

* Brother: The unhappy oppression of our brethren 
by Colonel Cresap’s men, near the Ohio carrying-place, 
is the occasion for our coming here. Our nation would 
not be at rest nor easy until they had spoken to you 
about it. They have now spoken—with this belt! [A 
black and white belt.) 

* Brother: What are we to do? Tord Dunmore will 
not hear us. Colonel Cresap and his men, to whom we 
have done no harm, are coming to clear the forest and 
cross our free path which lies from Saint Sacrement 
to the Ohio, and which path our brother's belts, which 
we still possess, have long since swept clear. What 
shall we do? Instead of polishing our knives we have 
come to our brother Warragh. Instead of seeking our 
kin the Mohawk and the Oneida with painted war- 
belts to throw between us and them, we come to our 
brother and ask him, by this belt, what is left for us 
to do? Our brothers have taught us there is a God. 
Teach us He is a just God—by this belt!” (A black 
belt of five rows.) 

During this speech Sir William sat as still as death, 
neither by glance nor gesture nor change of color be- 
traving the surprise, indignation, and alarm which 


and motioning me to be 
of velvet and sat down, 


this exposure of Colonel Cresap’s doings caused 
him. 
As for me, I, of course, vaguely understood the 


breach of faith committed by Colonel Cresap in in- 
vading the land of our allies, and the danger we might 
run should this Cayuga chief go to our Mohawks and 
Oneidas with war-belts and inflammatory appeals for 
vengeance on Cresap and his men. 

That he had instead come to us, braving all dangers, 
losing indeed all his comrades, on this mission of peace, 
most splendidly attested to the power and influence of 
Sir William among these savages, whose first instinct 
is to draw the hatchet and begin the horrid vengeance 
which they consider their right when unjustly mo- 
lested. 

It is seldom the custom to reply to a speech before 
the following day. Custom and tradition rule among 
the Six Nations. Deliberation and profound reflection 


they give to all spokesmen who petition them, and they 
require it in turn, regarding with suspicion 
tempt a hasty reply, which they consider 
either premeditated treachery or a shallow 
capable of weighty and mature reflection. 

i was prepared, therefore, when Sir William, holding 


and con- 
indicates 
mind in- 


in his right hand the three belts of wampum, rose and 
thanked the Cayuga for his talk, praising him and his 
tribe for resorting to arbitration instead of the hatch- 
et, and promising an answer on the morrow. 

The Cayuga listened in silence, then resuming his 
blanket, turned on his heel and passed slowly and noise- 
lessly from the room, leaving Sir William standing be- 
side the arm-chair, and me erect in the embrasure of 
the casement. 

Now for the first time in my life I saw a trace of 
physical decline in my guardian. His hand, holding 
the belts, had fallen a-trembling; he made a feeble 
gesture for me to be seated, and sank back into his 
arm-chair, listless eyes on the floor, absently running 
his fingers over the polished belts. 

* At sixty,” he said, as though to himself. “ strong 
men should be in that mellow prime to which a sober 
life conducts.” 

After a moment he went on: “My life has been 
sober and without excess—but hard! very hard! I am 
an old man; a tired old man.” 

Looking up to meet my eyes, he smiled, watching the 
sympathy which twitchee my face. 

“All these wars! All these wars! Thirty years of 
war!” he murmured, caressing the belts and letting 
them slip through his fingers like smooth shining ser- 
pents. ‘“ War with the French, war with the Maquas, 
the Hurons, the Shawnees, the Ojibways! War in 
the Canadas, war in the Carolinas, war east and west 
and north and south! And—I am tired.” 

He flung the slippery belts to the floor, where they 
twisted and coiled up in a heap. 

*“[ have worked with my hands,” he said. “This 
land has drunk the sweat of my body. I have not 
spared myself in sickness or in health. My eyes are 
dim; I have used them by day, by starlight, by the 
glimmer of moons long dead, by candle-wood, by torch, 
by the flicker of smoke from green fires. 

“My arms are tired; I have hewn forests away; my 
limbs ache: I have journeyed far through snow, 
through heat, from the Canadas to the Gulf—all my 
life I have journeyed on business for other men—for 
men I have never seen, and shall never see—men yet to 
be born!” 

Then came a flush of earnest color into his face. He 
leaned forward towards me, elbow resting on the table, 
hand outstretched. 

“Why, look you, Michael,” he said, with childlike 
eagerness, “I found a wilderness and I leave a gar- 
den! Look at the valley! Can England grow such 
grain? Look at Tryon County! Look at this prov- 
ince of New York? Ay—look farther—wherever my 
Indians have set their boundaries! There are roads, 
lad, roads where I found runways; turnpikes where I 
followed Mohawk trails; mills turning where the wild- 
cat squatted fishing with big flat paws! Lad, you 
cannot recall it, yet this village was but a carrying- 
place when I came. Look at it: look from the window, 
lad! Is it not fair and pretty to the eye? One hun- 
dred and eighty families!) Three churches, counting 
my new stone church: a free school, a court-house, a 
jail, barracks—all built by me; stores with red and 
blue swinging signs, bravely painted, inns with the 
good green bush aswing! Listen to the cock-crows: 
listen to the barking! Might it not be a Devonshire 
town? Ah—I forgot; vou have never seen old Eng- 
land.” 

Smiling still, kind eyes dreaming, his head sank a 
little, and he clasped his hands in his lap. 

“Lad,” he said, softly, “the English hay smells 
sweet, but not so sweet as the Mohawk Valley hay to 
me. This is my country—my country first, last, and 
all the time.” 

Presently he roused, shaking the dream: from his 
eyes; and watching him, it seemed to me I could see 
the very tide of life swelling flesh and muscle into new 
vigor. , 

“Come!” he said, in a voice that had lost its trem- 
or. “Life has but one meaning—to go on, ever on, 
lad! Tis a long doze awaits us at the journey’s end.” 
And he fumbled for his snuff-box and lace hanker, 
blowing a vigorous blast and exclaiming, “‘ Aha! Ho!” 
in deep tones which, when very young, awed me. 

I bent and picked up the three belts, placing them on 
the table near him. 

“Thank you, Michael,” he said, heartily; “and I 
must say that in this matter of the Cayuga you have 
conducted admirably. Mr. Dunean has told me all: it 
was wisely done. Had you received the Cayuga with 
less welcome or more suspicion, or had you met him 
haughtily, I do not doubt he would have made mischief 
for me among my Mohawks.” 

“He had war-sticks painted red, in his pouch, sir,” I 
replied. 

“No doubt! No doubt! And a red war-belt, too, be- 
like! They were meant for my Mohawks had he met 
with a rebuff here. Oh, I know them, Michael, I know 
them. <A painted war-belt flung between that Cayuga 
and the sachems of my Mohawks would have set the 
whole Six Nations —save, perhaps, the Oneidas— 
a-shining up rifle and hatchet .for Cresap and his men.” 

Sir William struck the mahogany table with clinch- 
ed fist. 

“Damn Cresap!” he bawled, in one of his familiar 
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fits of fury—fits which were never witnessed outside 
his family cirele. ‘Damn the fatuous fool to go 
a-meddling with the Cayugas in their own land, held by 
them in solemn covenant forever inviolate! What 
does the sorry ass want? A border war, with all this 
trouble betwixt King and colonies hatching? Does 
Colonel Cresap not know that a single scalp taken from 
the Cayugas will set the Six Nations on fire—ay, the 
Lenape, too?” 

Sir William slapped the table again with the flat of 
his hand. 

** Look, Michael: should war come betwixt King and 
colonies, neither King nor colonies should forget that 
our frontiers are crowded with thousands of savages, 
who, if adroitly treated, will remain neutral and in- 
offensive. Yet here is this madman Cresap, on the 
very eve of a struggle with the greatest power in the 
world, turning the savages against the colonies by his 
crazy pranks on the Ohio!” 

* But,” said I, “in his blindness and folly, Colonel 
Cresap is throwing into our arms these very savages 
as allies!” 

Sir William stopped short and stared at me with 
cold, steady eyes. 

“Michael,” said he, presently, “when this war 
comes—as surely it will come—choose which cause you 
will: embrace, and then stand by it to the end. As for 
me, I cannot believe that God would let me live to see 
such a war; that He would leave me to choose between 
the King, who has honored me, and mine own people in 
this dear land of mine!” 

He raised his head and passed one hand over his eyes. 

“ But should He in His wisdom demand that I choose 
—and. if the sorrow kills me not—then, when the 
time comes, I shall choose.” 

“Which way, sir?” I said, in a sort of gasp. 

But he only answered, * Wait!” 

Stupefied, I watched him. It had never entered my 
head that there could be any course save unquestion- 
ed loyalty to the King in all things; that there could 
be any doubt or hesitation or pondering or praying for 
light when it came time to choose between King and 
rebel. 

I now recalled what Sir William had said to me in 
the school-room. Putting this with what he now 
said, or left unsaid, together with his anger at Colonel 
Cresap for endangering the peace betwixt the Indians 
and the colonies, I came to the frightened conclusion 
that Sir William’s loyalty might be questioned. 

Feeling as though the bottom had fallen out of some- 
thing, I sat there, my fascinated eyes never leaving Sir 
William’s sombre face. 

What, then, were these tea-hating rebels that Sir Wil- 
liam should defend‘them at breakfast and in the faces 
of half a dozen of his Majesty’s officers? I knew no- 
thing of the troubles in Massachusetts save from sol- 
diers’ talk or the gossip of the townsmen, most of them 
being tenants of Sir William. I had heard vaguely 
about one turbulent fellow named Hancock, and a 
mischief-making jack-at-all-trades called Franklin. I 
knew that the trouble concerned taxes, but as all this 
pother appeared to be about a few pennies, and as I 
myself never wanted for money, I had little sympathy 
for people who made such an ado about a shilling or 
two. Moreover, if the King, needed money, the idea 
of not placing one’s all at his Majesty's disposal seem- 
ed contemptible to me. It is true that I had never 
earned a farthing in all my life, and so had nothing to 
offer my sovereign, save what fortune my father had 
left in trust for me. It is also true that I knew no- 
thing of the value of money, having neither earned it 
nor wanted for it. 

Something of these thoughts may have been easily 
read in my face, for Sir William said, with some 
abruptness: 

“It is not money, it is principle that men fight for.” 

I was startled, although Sir William sometimes had 
a way of rounding out my groping thoughts with sud- 
den spoken words which made me fear him. 

“ Well, well,” he said, laughing and rising to stretch 
his cramped limbs, “this is enough for one day, Mi- 


chael. Let the morrow fret for itself, lad. ‘Come, 
smile a bit! Shall we have a holiday, perhaps the last 
for many a month? Nay, do not look so sober, 


Micky. Who knows what will come? Who knows?” 

‘“*T shall stand by you, sir, whatever comes,” said I. 

“ Suppose,” said he, “that you and I and Mr. Dun- 
ean and Felicity and Peter and Esk take rods and bait 
and go a-fishing in the Kennyetto by Fonda’s Bush!” 

“A peg-down fishing-match!” cried I, enchanted. 

“ Ay, a peg-down match, and the prize whatever the 
victor wills—in reason. What say you, Michael?” 

“May I wear my uniform, sir?” I asked. 

“Gad!” cried Sir William, in a fit of laughter. 
“°Tis a bolder man than I who dare separate you from 
your uniform!” 

“Then I'll carry my pistols and go ahorse!” said I, 
delighted. 

The Baronet. hands clasped behind him, nodded ab- 
sently. That old gray color came into his face again, 
and he lifted a belt from the table and studied it 
dreamily, picking at the wampum, which glowed like a 
snake’s skin in the sunshine. 

To be Continued. 
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Part II 
UP THE LORDLY AMOUR RIVER IN SIBERIA 


UR rapid flight through Khabaroffsk, the 
terminus of the first stage of our west- 
ern journey across Siberia, beginning at 
Vladivostok, was made in a cloud of 
dust which would have done honor to 
Peking itself, the dirtiest city in the 

world. We were able to catch glimpses of a frontier- 
American-like town, with some good business blocks 
of brick and a fine cathedral church. We afterwards 
learned that Khabaroffsk contains about fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. Sitting on a high bluff at the junc- 
ture of the Amour and the Ussuri, a great stream 
which here joins its forces with its greater rival, the 
town occupies a commanding position, and is regally 
situated to dominate the traffic of both rivers. 

A hasty inspection showed us that the river steamer 
Baron Korff, which was to be our home for the next 





thousand miles away, at the mouth of the Amour. 
No sooner had the Baron Korff gotten clear of the 
pier than we found that she too towed a convict- 
barge, and henceforth, for days and days, for hun- 
dreds of miles, one of these grewsome ships followed 
in our wake. 

The Amour at Khabaroffsk, though we were more 
than five hundred miles from its mouth, was fully a 
mile and a half wide, and flowed in a strong, full cur- 
rent, which fact we realized for many a day thereafter, 
as we made our slow and toilsome way against it. 
The Amour is one of the few greatest rivers of the 
world. In length it is equalled by no river in Europe, 
and surpassed only by the Yang-tse-kiang and Yenisei 
in Asia, by the Nile and Congo in Africa, and by the 
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week, was a stately side-wheeler. The first-class ac- 
commodations were well forward, and consisted of 
roomy and comfortably furnished state-rooms for about 
twenty people on the upper deck, a long dining-saloon, 
into which the state-rooms opened, and a pleasant 
saloon in front. This saloon made a delightful sit- 
ting-room for the passengers, for its abundant glass 
furnished a splendid view of the river and the banks 
on either side. Behind the first-class cabins was a 
large open space, sheltered from the wind, and suitable 
for a promenade. Here was a restaurant and bar, 
frequently patronized by some of our thirsty fellow- 
passengers, while behind it were the second-class cab- 
ins, which looked to me nearly as comfortable as those 
at the other end of the ship. Down below were hud- 
dled together a miscellaneous crowd of peasants— 
men, women, and children—with their scant piles of 
bedding and all their worldly possessions. The chief 
rival of our friends in the steerage was the great pile 
of wood, for which the Baron Korff had an insatiate 
maw, and which, when first put on board, occupied 
fully one-half the space of the steerage, but which, 
every hour, sensibly diminished, until we came to a 
station, where a new supply was taken on board. 

For the meals on the Amour steamers one pays 
separately, at the rate of two rubles a day—not an 
extravagant sum, indeed; but they were not extrava- 
gant meals, and they cost all they were worth. In 
the morning, about eight, tea was served, with the 
inevitable samovar occupying the place of honor in 
the centre. Slices of lemon and sugar were provided, 
according to the Russian style, but no milk. Soft 
bread and zweiback, without butter, completed the first 
meal of the day. The second, and principal, meal was 
served promptly at noon, and consisted of a thick, 
greasy soup, a course of meat with no potatoes, and 
very scanty vegetables of any kind, and a pudding. 
On rare occasions ice-cream took the place of the 
pudding. Tea was served again at four o’clock, and 
supper, which consisted of one meat course without 
vegetables, and more tea, completed the menus for 
the day. 

Fair as was the scene that first bright June day on 
the Amour. we could not altogether forget that we 
were in Siberia, for, as the lines of the Baron Korff 
were cast off, another steamer of like pattern anchored 
just beyond moved out of our way, and we saw that 
she was towing a convict-barge, and the faces of the 
poor fellows bound for dismal exile could be seen, 
pressing close up to the bars of their floating cage. 
These prisoners were bound for Saghalien Island, a 
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Amazon and Mackenzie in America, though if we 
reckon the Mississippi and Missouri as one river, it 
is longer than any of them except the Nile. Its water 
is somewhat muddy at Vladivostok, but nothing like 
the consistency of the Mississippi at St. Louis. It 
cannot be said to be “both food and drink.” As we 
ascend its swift current it constantly grows clearer, 
until, a thousand miles farther up, it is about the 
color of white wine, and is sweet and wholesome to 
the taste. 

Its shores are still in their virgin greenery. For 
hundreds of miles at a time one sees not a cultivated 
field, though doubtless some such tilled land lies back 
from the river and out of sight. Great wood-piles for 
the use of the frequent river steamers are the most 
common objects that show the hand of man, but even 
these are often. in desperately lonely spots, so that 
one can scarcely believe that they were ever visited 
by human beings. And yet all this immense river 
basin of half a million square miles is apparently fer- 
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tile and habitable, and, when we saw it, was glowing 
in rich and brilliant verdure. Surely the world is 
not yet overpeopled while such a lordly domain is 
waiting for the plough and the reaper. 

_ Promptly at four o'clock the Baron Korff started on 
her long journey, and went zigzagging across the 
great-river in order to stem the swift current as best 
she might. <All through the first afternoon and 
through the long twilight, which in these northern 
latitudes leaves but a few hours to the night, the boat 
ploughed her way up the mighty stream, which seemed 
to be vexed by no other paddles. So great is its 
extent, that although there are hundreds of steam- 
boats on the river, to meet one is still an event. 

During the first part of the voyage the Manchurian 
shore presents the most striking scenery. Many bold 
and picturesque hills come down to the water's edge, 
clothed from top to toe in living green, the graceful 
boles of the white birch, the most abundant tree, 
gleaming like pillars of silver against the dark back 
ground. On the Siberian shore the banks are less bold, 
but seem to present an endless stretch of rich bottom- 
lands, where the cattle of the world might graze. 

The frequent shoals add a spice of excitement to 
the voyage, for one never knows when he may hear 
the bottom grating on the gravel, and find the steamer 
laid up for an hour or a day or a week on a sand-bar. 

The second and third days on the Baron Korff were 
much like the first—bright, beautiful, rare days in 
early June. The breath of the flowers came sweet and 
fresh from either shore. No grand scenery marked 
these early days of the voyage, but much that was ex 
ceedingly beautiful. Though there are few settle- 
ments and fewer farms visible from the steamer, there 
is little of the tangled wildwood of our American 
forests. Where trees abound, they grow in stately 
ranks, with little undergrowth and no impenetrable 
thickets. At night the helmsman steers by lights set 
along the shore at advantageous points and at a dis 
tance of a few hundred yards from one another. These 
lights are like kerosene street lamps, set on posts fif 
teen or twenty feet high. A familiar sight towards 
evening is the lonely lamplighter in his little Rob Roy 
canoe. Often he is the only inhabitant along the shore 
for miles and miles, and he must make his solitary 
rounds alone day after day to fill and light his lamps, 
and is often obliged to scale almost inaccessible preci 
pices to get at them, for, wherever it is possible, the 
lamps are placed upon a bluff or headland. 

For three days longer we continued to steam on the 
Baron Korff between China and Russia. On the third 
day out from Khabaroffsk the scenery grows more 
charming with every mile. The Amour here passes 
through a cleft in a spur of the Khingan Mountains, 
which close in on her on both the Manchurian and 
Siberian sides. The hills here are not more than five 
hundred feet high, but their sides are often precip- 
itous. Some beautiful hill slopes were covered with 
stately white birches, without a sign of underbrush, 
but with green grass forming a soft carpet beneath. 
For miles and miles these natural parks continued, 
and even where the parklike effect was not so pro- 
nounced and beautiful, the lovely open character of 
the forest continued, for nearly the whole of our fif- 
teen hundred miles on the Amour. The cause of this 
beautiful effect I do not know. Perhaps in the severe 
Siberian winters only the fittest survive. The small 
wood, vines, and parasites of all kinds are killed off 
by the cold, and only the hardier and stronger trees 
remain. 

The approach to a village was a matter of much 
interest, both to those on ship and those on shore. 
When within a quarter of a mile thé captain would 
blow a tremendous blast on the whistle to summon 
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every man, woman, and child to the banks. They 
would all respond with promptness and despatch, and 
come streaming down the bluff to the shore, each 
woman hugging two or three bottles of milk or carry- 
ing a pail of butter or a basket of eggs or a bowl of 
sour cream or a great loaf of black bread with a hole 
in the middle, like a huge doughnut. The passengers 
on the ship would all congregate on the upper deck, 
many of them with empty bottles in their hands, to 
exchange for the full bottles on the shore. 

The villages on the Amour all have a striking fam- 
ily resemblance, and usually consist of one or two 
streets of log houses, often chinked with moss, one or 
two stores of general merchandise, and, if the village 
is of any size, a handsome Greek church, and a tri- 
amphal arch to indicate that the czarewitch, in his 
famous journey to the Far East, stopped there. The 
larger towns, like Vladivostok, Khabaroffsk, and Blag- 
avestchensk, all have lofty and imposing arches, blaz- 
ing with colors or shining with burnished copper, as 
becomes the larger and wealthier municipalities. 

On the fourth day we passed the Chinese town of 
\igun, a city of forty thousand inhabitants, and noted 
as the place where the treaty was signed in 1868 which 
gave all eastern Siberia to Russia. These places, even 
from the steamer’s deck, mellowed and sweetened as 
they were by distance, looked dirty and wretched and 
squalid, and showed none of the thrift, neatness, and 
prosperity of the towns on the Russian side. 

Almost every day our steamer had to take on a 
fresh supply of wood, for she had a vast appetite for 
birch and pine. When wooding-up time came at night, 
it was a most picturesque sight. Two great flares 
would be built of large logs on either side of the gang- 
plank, a cord of the best wood being piled on at one 
time to light up the seene. Then the roustabouts from 
the steamer would tumble ashore, each with a long, 
stout pole and a strap to go over his shoulders. Two 
roustabouts, working in partnership, would then lay 
down their poles and pile the heavy sticks upon them 
till they had as much as they could carry. Then, 
hitching the straps over their shoulders, they would 
hoist their load hip-high and rush it on board. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day we reached a 
little village which consisted mostly of wood-pile, and 
here the wait continued hour after hour. At last it 
was rumored that the Baron Korff could go no farther, 
and that we must wait for a boat of lighter draught 
to take us up to Blagavestchensk. At midnight, how- 
ever, the captain changed his mind and concluded to 
scrape through it if he could; so, getting up steam, at 
iwo o'clock he started. About eight o’clock in the 
evening, precisely five days after leaving Khabaroffsk, 
the beautiful spires of the great churches of Blaga- 
vestchensk appeared in sight above the tree-tops, and 


we were soon alongside the bustling wharf of the me- 
tropolis of eastern Siberia. In these five days from 
Khabaroffsk we had journeyed nine hundred and eigh- 
teen versts, or about six hundred miles, having made 
an average of less than five miles an hour, which is 
about the average rate of speed up the Amour River 
when there are no extraordinary delays. Here ended 
the first stage of our river journey. 

Blagavestchensk, a mouthful of a name for any one 
but a Russian, is a surprising city to be found in the 
heart of the wild woods of eastern Siberia. Here is a 
city of nearly 40,000 inhabitants, with wide streets, 
as fine blocks for its leading banks and stores as Port- 
land, Maine, or Portland, Oregon, could show, or any 
of the smaller cities of the Union; very comfortable 
hotels, and at least five really fine churches. Piles of 
brick, masons and hod-carriers, and carpenters and 
stone-cutters, are seen everywhere, busy at their trades, 
and it is evident that Blagavestchensk is preparing for 
the time when the Siberian Railway will be completed 
from Stretinsk to Khabaroffsk, and still further add 
to her importance as the chief city on the Amour— 
indeed, the chief city between Lake Baikal and the 
Pacific. 

While we are still at the hotel, it may give some 
idea of Siberian hostelries of the better class if I say 
that the rooms were large and comfortably furnished, 
but there were some peculiarities which strike a travel- 
ler as odd. A bed with a mattress upon it is provided, 
but no blankets, sheets, or pillows. A common wash- 
room, not over-tidy, served all the guests, and such 
a thing as a bath-tub or a bath-room seemed unknown. 
Every guest is expected to bring his own bedding, 
towels, and soap. Not knowing this, we naturally 
asked for sheets and blankets and pillows and towels, 
which, after some delay, were brought, though only one 
sheet, blanket, and pillow apparently could be raised. 

Breakfast was served in our rooms, and consisted of 
tea made on the spot in a porcelain teapot, with 
water boiling hot from the samovar, very nice and re- 
freshing, with lemon as a substitute for milk, and 
bread-and-butter. On tea and bread-and-butter the 
Russian would be sure to break his fast, though eggs 
might be had by the Outlander, if he should insist 
upon it. 

I may mention for the benefit of future travellers 
that many of the necessities of life cost about the 
same in eastern Siberia as in New York—linen collars 
two dollars a dozen, cuffs twice that sum, shirts, under- 
clothing, and other dry-goods in like proportion. The 
department store has blossomed out in full propor- 
tions in Siberia. Here you find books and bric-a-brac, 
pipes and pickles, flowers and flat-irons, oil and oys- 
ters, waistcoats and watches, indigo and icons. Here 
were attentive clerks and cash-boys (Chinese cash- 


boys, by-the-way), cashier-girls in their little elevated 
desks receiving the money, and all the conveniences 
and appliances of the great modern establishments. 

But the chief interest in Blagavestchensk centred in 
the churches on the day of our visit, especially in the 
blue and green military church. Here a high mass was 
held in honor of the emperor’s birthday. The church was 
crowded with soldiers and peasants, and all were most 
devout and earnest. The service was conducted chiefly 
by a priest in beautiful robes of cloth of gold, whose 
magnificent bass voice chanted the service as I never 
heard it rendered before. A sweet-voiced choir of boys 
answered the priest, and the whole congregation joined 
reverentially, but in stentorian tones, in part of the 
service. Behind the altar and facing the officiating 
priest, whose back was to the audience, stood a figure 
clad apparently in pure gold, and with a golden mitre 
upon its head. Whether man or image I could not at 
first make out. But it stood so immovable, and was 
apparently so solidly built of gold, that I concluded it 
was an image, a huge icon, which did duty in the 
soldiers’ church. I thought that I detected the image 
solemnly winking, but the moment after I concluded 
that [ was the victim of an optical illusion. Nothing 
so stately, solemn, and immovable could wink. But 
when I had fully made up my mind to the icon theory, 
the golden image stepped from behind the altar, and 
coming to the front, an attendant took off its heavy 
mitre, and in a deep, rich voice it intoned the part 
of the service that fell to its share. 

The streets of Blagavestchensk on this holiday were 
full of soldiers, who marched in orderly file from their 
barracks to the church and back again. They were 
fine, stalwart, manly fellows, marching in_ perfect 
alignment, and with an easy swing which did one’s 
eyes good to see, after beholding for a few weeks the 
slouchy straggle of Chinese soldiers. Blagavestchensk, 
though it has a few large and imposing buildings, is 
largely a log-built city. I never had believed that a 
log-house city could be so picturesque and substantial 
in appearance. Upon the churches the people have 
lavished their chief wealth. At least three of them 
are costly and beautiful buildings that would do honor 
to any European capital, and a fourth that is build- 
ing will, when completed, surpass them all. In the 
-athedral I saw for the first time the Black Christ 
and the Black Virgin, which are often seen in Greek 
churches. On the evening of the second day we were 
glad to take passage once more for the upper reaches 
of the Amour, the most difficult, uncertain, and tedious 
part of our journey. Blagavestchensk, a few days after 
our visit. was bombarded by the Chinese, and the Rus- 
sians a little later took awful revenge, filling the 
Amour River with thousands of Chinese bodies, so that, 
it is said, navigation became difficult. 
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HE latest publication of the Philippine In- 

formation Society (12 Otis Place, Boston) 

is the most important yet issued. It con- 

siders the question, Who began the fight- 

ing? and concludes that the responsibility 

rests with the Filipinos. Fighting began, 
the editors say, “as a result of a trespass by four 
armed Filipines on territory admitted by the Filipino 
in command to be within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. The claim that our forces instigated the at- 
tack for the purpose of securing the votes necessary 
to ratify the treaty is absolutely unsupported by any 
evidence that has come to the attention of the edi- 
tors.” 

It seems from the testimony gathered in this pam- 
phlet that up to the time of General Merritt’s de- 
parture for Paris, Aguinaldo had very vague notions 
of what the Filipinos wanted. When General Whit- 
tier, of General Merritt’s staff, talked with him, he 
seemed agreeable to the idea of an American protect- 
orate. We all know that up to the time of the rati- 
fication of the Paris treaty the American notion of 
what ought to be done was at least as vague as Agui- 
naldo’s. During this period when the Americans and 
Filipinos might have got together, it was impos- 
sible for them to do so, partly because there was no 
American on the spot or elsewhere with authority to 
settle anything. Instead of getting together they 
drifted apart and learned to dislike one another. So the 
chance to conciliate and win the Filipinos by peace- 
ful methods was lost, and the President’s proclamation 
of sovereignty (January 4, 1899) made war certain. 
The job was bungled; that cannot be doubted; but all 
things considered—distance, uncertainty, necessary de- 
lays, and the propensity of Americans to look down on 
“niggers ’—it would have been a miracle if it had 
net been bungled. - 

Nor are the editors of this pamphlet sure that con- 
ciliation could have avoided war. All we know as to 
that is that conciliation didn’t have much of a trial. 
The Filipinos were exceedingly well disposed towards 
us at first, and their disposition gradually underwent 
a change. Some witnesses think that change was in- 
evitable. Others don’t. What would have happened 
if the Filipinos had been allowed to go on and set 
up a government of their own is also matter on which 
witnesses differ, but their differences are unimportant 
now, for it is never especially profitable to consider 
how the game would have gone if the cards had been 
played otherwise than they were. 
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candidates for marriage licenses who are less 
than forty-five years old to furnish themselves 
with a physician’s certificate (at a cost of not more 
than two dollars) setting forth that they are not 
epileptic, imbecile, feeble-minded, or insane. It is 
undoubtedly to the interest of all communities that 
their weak-minded members should not marry, but the 
prospect of practical usefulness from this Minnesota 
bill does not seem to be good even if the bill becomes 
a law. Any citizen who has intelligence enough to 
get married at all will probably be able to get outside 
of the Minnesota State limits to do it. As for the 
epileptics, many persons of excellent capacity have 
inherited tendencies to epilepsy. If their own scruples 
don’t keep them unmarried, a State law never will. 
The Minnesota legislators seem exceptionally san- 
guine about their power to regulate the conduct of 
their citizens. Besides this marriage law, they are re- 
ported to be at work on a law making it a misde- 
meanor, punishable by fine of not less than $50, to 
sell, offer to sell, or give away cigarettes or cigarette 
papers. What surprising confidence they must have 
in the pestilential powers of the cigarette! The ciga- 
rette is a good deal of a nuisance, and the disfavor into 
which it seems to have lately fallen in this country 
is not at all to be regretted. But it is not really such 
a dangerous firework as the Minnesota lawgivers 
seem to think. If they can keep it out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings, they will do all that needs 
to be done in the way of restraining its power for 
harm. The American cigarette manufacturers seem 
to have done more than all the legislatures to kill the 
cigarette, by making the cheap cigarettes so bad that 
persons of discernment won’t smoke them. 


Te Minnesota Senate has passed a bill requiring 
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Professor Shaler of Harvard had declared in a 

lecture that the enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of gold and the ease by which, by new pro- 
cesses, it could be separated from dirt and gravel, 
promised within no very long time to cheapen that 
metal so that the world might have to fall back on 
silver as the material for its money. As might have 
been expected, the report laid Professor Shaler open 
to the inquiries of the curious, who wanted to know 
whether he said these things about gold and really 
meant them. His reply, made to the Engineering 
News, is that whatever he said was said in a lecture 
to a class in geology, and was not intended to be pub- 
lished, ‘and should not have been reported. Also that 
the statements published, presented apart from the 
context, give a very inadequate and erroneous idea of 
what he did say. Professor Shaler has a long-standing 
habit of saying interesting things in his class lec- 
tures, but he is not pleased to have them picked out 
by enterprising students and sold to the newspapers. 
Nor does that seem, on the whole, a warrantable pro- 


TT’ newspapers reported about a month ago that 

















When a college professor wants to discourse 
in the public prints he is justified in preferring to 
make his communications in his own time and in his 
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own way. If what he says in class is liable to be re- 
ported, the prospect of seeing himself unexpectedly in 
print is likely to induce in him a degree of caution 
which it is by no means to the interest of his classes 
to compel. 


N the Philippines the Americans seem not yet to 
I be beloved, though armed opposition to their be- 
nevolence is waning; in Cuba our popularity lan- 
guishes somewhat under discussion of our intentions; 
in Porto Rico the ills that are make the hopes that 
were seem over-long in fulfilment, and Hawaii and 
Guam worry along in our company with much com- 
ment. The best opinion of Americans that comes from 
any of the new dependencies is brought from Samoa, 
whence the two chiefs who govern our Samoan realm 
have written to express their satisfaction at the re- 
election of Major McKinley, to acquaint him with the 
beneficence of the rule of Commander Benjamin Frank- 
lin Tilley, and to entreat that Commander Tilley may 
remain always in American Samoa, to promote the 
execution of the just laws that he has made, and 
superintend the progress of the reforms and salubri- 
cus innovations, the seeds of which he has planted. 
It does not appear that Commander Tilley has joined 
his Samoan friends in this prayer, which would prob- 
ably impress him as a scheme to bury Cesar, even 
more than to praise him. 
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ERY interesting accidents happen nowadays, es- 

pecially in and near New York. There is a 

great deal of building going on on Manhattan 
Island, and as it is the habit of the island to dig cellars 
with steam-drills and dynamite, explosions and rock 
flights are very frequent. The tunnel railroad is with- 
in reach of every part of ihe town, and that great and 
hospitable excavation has its hazards, especially to 
passengers on the street cars which run alongside of 
it. A great boom belonging to a tunnel derrick smash- 
ed into a surface car the other day, to the consterna- 
tion of the passengers, though not much to their harm. 
Another peril to street-car patrons lies in the auto- 
mobiles, which are so heavy that when they butt a 
street car the car is apt to leave its track. This is 
important, because the habit of butting street cars 
seems to be growing on the automobiles. Persons who 
ride in hansoms and think themselves safe have prob- 
ably not noticed the recent story of the man-hole cover 
on Fourth Avenue which a gas explosion drove vio- 
lently upwards through the bottom of a passing cab. 
Suburban dwellers may possibly feel safer than Man- 
hattanites, but what happened on March 24 to the 
residents of Glen Gardner, New Jersey? As they were 
sleeping in their beds a passing train on the hill- 
side above them broke in two. An oil-tank was smash- 
ed and took fire; five others promptly exploded, and 
the blazing oil ran down the hill into Glen Gardner, 
and proceeded to burn the town. Villagers who were 
prompt and hurried got some of their clothes on be- 
fore they left their houses; others fled as they were. 
Even war does not produce much livelier episodes than 
that. These are piping times in New York, but hardly 
times of peace. Whoever, long ago, associated piping 
and peace in such inextricable intimacy evidently had 
no experience of modern cities. In them, where pipes are, 
peace is not, but steam to burst, gas to leak, water to 
flood, and electricity to make all the other pipes rotten. 
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lic interest that missionaries of the American 

Board at Peking have cabled to the Board’s officers 
in New York their utter disapproval of the attentions 
lately paid by Mark Twain to Dr. Ament. The Peking 
missionaries have also cabled to the North American 
Review demanding “ public retraction of Mark Twain’s 
gross libel against Ament.” The demand is to be met 
by a discourse by Mr. Clemens in the North American 
for April. It seems that Dr. Ament is on his way 
home, and will be here presently to supplement Mark 
Twain’s new piece about him with such personal 
comments and explanations as may seem expedient. 
Dr. Ament will be welcome, and without doubt he 
will have, what we must wish him to have, a full 
and fair hearing. Most of us—those of us certainly 
who have been brought up to the notion that it is a 
good act to drop coins into missionary boxes—would 
much prefer that Dr. Ament should demonstrate that 
no fault may justly be found with any details of the 
conduct of our missionaries in China, and that we 
are justified in being proud of all of them in all par- 
ticulars. Some of them will unquestionably rank as 
heroes wherever their conduct during the Boxer insur- 
rection is known. General James H. Wilson, in the 
new edition of his book on China, which includes an 
account of the Boxer war, names four men—Squiers, 
Gamewell, Meyers, and Shiba—as pre-eminent heroes in 
the defence of the Legations at Peking. Squiers, Sec- 
retary of the American Legation, was Chief of Staff to 
Sir Claude Macdonald; Meyers was in command of 
the American marines; Shiba is a Japanese colonel, 
and Gamewell an American Methodist missionary. 
Mr. Gamewell is, among other things, a civil engineer, 
and directed the construction of the barricades and 
defences. General Wilson says, “ Todleben, the hero of 
Sebastopol, could not have done better with the men 
and means at hand.” 


ig is matter of public knowledge as well as of pub- 
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O be sure, though, the gallantry and efticiency 

I of the missionaries as fighting-men have not been 
called into question, and General Wilson's tes- 
timony as to that may not help Dr. Ament’s case. 
More to the point is his testimony that the Boxer in 
surrection was not the fault of missionaries, nor due 
primarily to Chinese dislike of Christianity, but to 





poverty, ignorance, and superstition in China. The 
natural wealth of North China is undeveloped. Its 
people have suffered extremities of privation. They 
knew something was wrong. They went into the 


Boxer motement, and when they struck, struck blindly. 
China’s problem is to learn wisdom and develop her 
natural resources, which are enormous. It is believed 
that she has the greatest deposits of coal and iron 
in the world. That means a wonderful industrial har- 
vest for her some day, but whether white men or vel- 
low men shall reap it, is one of the world’s great ques- 
tions. General Wilson believes that white men eventu- 
ally will rule China, but evidently momentous oceur- 
rences must happen first. The task which China’s 
statesmen have on their hands he finds to be one 
of the most difficult that confronts the civilized world. 
We read from day to day of their efforts to discharge 
it. We need not wonder that as yet their progress 
seems slow. + 
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HERO went quietly to his grave the other day 
A to whom it is a privilege to pay such a meagre 

tribute as may be paid with printers’ ink. He 
was Dr. Ralph J. Hess, of the Bellevue Hospital, who 
died of scarlet fever at North Brother Island. He 
took the fever, the papers tell us, while on an errand 
of charity in one of the East Side tenement districts. 
He was twenty-eight years old, a graduate of Cornell, 
a big man physically (six feet three in height), very 
earnest in his work, and strongly religious in his feel- 
ings. He taught a Bible class in one of the Students’ 
Clubs of the Y. M. C. A. It is also told of him that 
he worked hard and lived frugally that he might the 
better afford to make life easy for his parents. That 
is all we know—all we need know. But on the wall 
of the Board-Room of the Bellevue Hospital is a white 


slab on which are names inscribed. The last one—the 
fifteenth—bears date seventeen years ago. Under 
it, in a little while, the lines will run: “ Died in the 
Discharge of Duty, Ralph J. Hess, M.D. Mareh 24, 


1901.” 
Sa. 


REMARK in this department of the WEEKLY 
A that accepting libraries on Mr. Carnegie’s terms 

is not very hard work, provokes the Richmond 
Times to report that Richmond has not found it easy. 
There is a Carnegie library complication there, it seems 
which is not readily straightened out. 

It does not seem unlikely that if Mr. Carnegie’s 
munificence continues to run to libraries there will 
be closer figuring on his generous offers than there has 
been, and more careful consideration of what the 
value of a public library is to each community that 
sees one within reach. Mr. Carnegie gives much, but 
in his library transactions he does not give something 
for nothing. He gives from one-third to one-half the 
cost of a library. It is a good way to give libraries, 
for the expense his beneficiaries must incur acts as a 
check on their receptiveness, and keeps them from 
rushing in to take what they don’t need, merely because 
it is attainable. So far, however, the value of Mr. 
Carnegie’s offerings seem to make more impression 
than their expensiveness. There has been, for example, 
surprisingly little serious discussion of the expediency 
of accepting the sixty-five branch libraries he has 
offered to New York. The ery has been almost unani- 
mous in favor of the libraries, and the fact that they 
will cost the city from half a million to a million 
a year seems to have bothered no one. 

The degree of permanent publicity to which Mr. Car- 
negie will have attained by the time his spare millions 
have been invested in various public monuments makes 
the head swim to think of. But that should not swerve 
him from his course, nor serve as a basis on which to 
criticise him. If founding one library honors a man, 
founding a thousand honors him the more. If the idea 
in its multiplied form agitates us a little, it is only be- 
cause we are not yet used to having such things done 
on such a scale. 


to the world, and the newspapers record its use 
last month, apparently with distinguished sue- 
cess, in the case of Quarantine Physician Heiskell, of 
Baltimore. Dr. Heiskell had two injections of it, and 
promptly recovered. He says it gave him almost im- 
mediate relief from pain and distressed breathing. 
The disease got about twenty-one hours’ start of the 
treatment, but after the treatment began the disease 
promptly and steadily declined. Even where the 
patient’s intention to recover seems well founded, the 
new treatment saves much time and great discomfort. 
The papers report that Professor H. R. Gaylord, of 
the University of Buffalo, has run down the organism 
of cancer. His fellow-doctors seem to consider his dis- 
covery so important that the layman will infer that 
it is the first step to a remedy by which cancer 1s to 
be cured. A cure for cancer is in very brisk demand 
nowadays, and the search for it has for some time 
been prosecuted with special zest in Buffalo, 


Te antitoxin for pneumonia lately made its bow 
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kind 


come to be a 


has 
Saedeker that leads its spec- 
tators through varied scenes of London life, 
neglecting to show them some of. the 


melodrama 


RITISH 
of theatrical! 


never 

most noted sights of the city, and intro- 

ducing them at intervals to localities not so 
well known, but presumably quite as much a part of 
existence in the English metropolis as Westminster 
Abbey or the House of Commons. “The Price of 
Peace,” which is the latest revelation of this kind, 
is probably less suited to the entertainment of an au- 
dience foreign to its nature than some of its predeces- 
sors. It confines itself at times too closely to mat- 
ters of local practice less universal in interest than 
the emotion which is supposed to make its influence 
felt everywhere. Politics, for instance—a subject al- 
ways dangerous on the stage—comes at moments too 
conspicuously into the foreground. But the interest 
in the merely visual aspect of the new play is nearly 
always so overpowering that its other elements, even 
when they are incomprehensible, are not very serious- 
ly considered. The river terrace of the House of Com- 


mons, a carnival in the Niagara Skating Rink, the 
interior of Westminster Abbey as the scene of an in- 
terrupted marriage, the conservatory of a _ British 


Prime Minister’s London home, an inside sight of the 


House of Commons, and the sectional view of a states- 
man’s steam-yacht are the most important of the 
quickly changing views that ‘“ The Price of Peace” 


There are characters in the play that beat 
less discernible relation to these surround- 
hordes 


affords. 
a more or 


ings, but as they invariably move about in 
during the earlier part of the piece, one is interested 
only in the single-hearted way they cling together 


under all circumstances. It is not until the third act that 
them become detached and create the first 
moments of dramatie interest. The Prime Minister’s 
daughter loves peace more than she 
does her father’s reputation, which 
depends in a large degree upon his 
disposition to select war as_ the 
means of serving his party and his 
country. His political opponent, un- 
der the pretence of preventing war, 


several of 


induces her to give him a cipher 
despatch which would immediately 
precipitate an uprising on the Rus- 
sian frontier and lead to the loss 


of thousands of British lives were its 
contents known. The political villain 
who secures this cipher gives it to 
a Russian spy for his own uses. The 
audience the papers handed to 
him at a reception in the Prime Min- 
house, him compel the 
man to return the paper, and hears 
him boast that he understands what 
the message signifies. Knowing that 
no other alternative but his country’s 


sees 


ister’s sees 


ruin remains, the Prime Minister 
shoots the Russian dead. His polit- 
ical opponent suspecting that the 


tale of suicide spread abroad was 
false, intimates as much during a de- 
bate in the House of Commons. It 
is while attempting to defend him- 
self against this insinuation that the 
head of his government falls dead. 
This incident, really subsidiary to 
the complicated and feeble love-story, 
is complete in itself, and every mo- 
ment of it throbs with theatrie in- 


tensity. It is all that “ The Price of 
Peace” contains to appeal to any 
sense but that of sight, unless it is 


the swift struggle for life that pre- 
cedes the villain’s death on a sinking 
yacht. A revengeful Chinese servant 
vigorously defeats every effort he 
makes at escape, and the sinking 
cabin finally disappears from view, 
carrying down both men, while the 
innocent women on board are seen 
clinging in safety to the ropes above 
the water. Only illustrations of di- 
verse London scenes that are remark- 
ably etfective specimens of stage me- 
chanics are to be found in the rest 
of the play, which comes from the 
pen of Cecil Raleigh. His pen was 
at work in spite of the stage-man- 
preponderance, for the lan- 
guage is generally well written, and 
there is an observable degree of smart- 
ness in some of the talk. The humor 
of an investigating M.P. and_ his 
jealous wife has little or no value for 


agers 


an American audience, and some of 
the political talk is altogether in- 


comprehensible. But the action of 
the dramatie murder is direct and 
comprehensible enough, and there are 
few other scenes in the play when at- 
tention is fixed on what the men and 
women are saying. Out of its nu- 
merous characters there came two or 
three opportunities for the actors to 
their skill. Wilton Lackaye has 
one of these, and reads his speeches 
with intelligence, while his demeanor 
is appropriate enough, although he 
certainly could never be confounded 


show 


The Orchard Scene in 
Miss Millie Fames, as Simplicity Fohnson, perched in the Apple-tree 


in appearance with any type of British Prime Min- 
ister known to recent history. Hunter Harrison, in 
a wholly subsidiary réle, proved the unfailing- value 
of ease, distinguished appearance, and repose. He is 
the most promising stranger that has appeared on 
the dramatic horizon in some years. One would 
conclude that there must be need of acquisitions in 
the field when no better :ctress could be found for 
the role of Lady Kathleen than the incompetent into 
whose hands it was intrusted. It is the one sympa- 
thetic feminine role in the play, and possession of 
the least qualification for its slight difficulties would 
give strength to the scenes in which the heroine 
appears. 
@A. 


tain Marshall, who showed in “ His Excellency 
that the theatre has a new 
imagination and 


o Tie Shades of Night” is from the pen of Cap- 


the Governor ” 
humorist with a gift of whimsical 
quiet satire unequalled since the plays of W. 8S. Gil- 
bert were a part of the contemporary stage. “A 
Royal Family” showed Captain Marshall’s “gifts in 
a more developed form without the least diminution 
in their original force. The one-act play following 
“The Lash of a Whip” at the Lyceum now possesses 
all its author’s best qualities. Two lovers return for 
the one-hundred-and-twentieth time to enact the scene 
of the murder that led to the passage of both of them 
from this world. They are doomed to haunt this old 
English mansion until the marriage of two of their 
descendants breaks the spell. Their extremely modern 
language is explained by their association ‘with the 
reeruits who come daily to the retreat of the shades. 
The necessity of returning yearly to remain on 
earth from midnight to cock-crow has become rather 
perfunctory to both of them. It was not really a 





“*Lovers’ Lane”’ 


at the Manhattan 


murder that led to their carrying off, the titled ghost 
insists upon explaining to his comrade. He had poison- 
ed a glass of wine to drink himself if the Iady refused 
him. But it was a close night, the lady felt the heat, 
and when his back was turned she hurriedly swallowed 
both glasses of wine. In ‘the room, when they arise 
from their ghostly abode, are a youthful artillery 
officer and the young lady whom he is trying to per- 
suade to marry him. The two spectres talk together, 
and so do the two earthly lovers. After midnight, 
when the visitors are visible to the human eye, the 
quartet endeavors to converse with its widely contrast- 
ed views of the situation. Nearly every line of the 
play carries its fresh and unhackneyed humor. Their 
ghostly existence is discussed in the most matter-of-fact 
modern fashion by the two visitors, who, while they 
are still invisible, must submit to the indignity of 
being sat on literally by the two realities of the play, 
not aware of their presence until the ray of light fall- 
ing on their white faces and dresses reveals them. 
The fanciful contrast of the two sets of characters af- 
fords no opportunity for his polite satire of which Cap- 
tain Marshall has not taken advantage. E. M. Holland 
and Elsie de Wolfe enact the spectral pair. Mr. Hol- 
land, at last finding speeches worth his while to de- 
liver, emphasizes every merit the author has put into 
them, and moves with a delightful assumption of old- 
time dignity, at irresistibly comic variance with his 
colloquial speech. Miss de Wolfe brings her innate 
distinction and refinement to bear on the other part, 
while her intelligence and sense of humor do Captain 
Marshall’s invention full justice. Arnold Daly and 
Grace Elliston are the living lovers, and while Miss 
Elliston’s personal loveliness counts, Mr. Arnold causes 
many of his hearers to wonder why an actor of so 
many admirable qualities should not have been seen 
more conspicuously before. He is plainly one of the 
young men soon to come to the honors 
“he so fully deserves. His acting of 
rather an unimportant role could not 
have been bettered, and revealed a 
capacity for much more exacting tasks. 


HEODORE BURT SAYRE is 

| known to observers of the 
contemporary theatre as_ the 
author of at least one play that 
showed a sense of dramatic require- 
ments shared by few of the younger 
dramatists; and he has reasonably 
been expected to do something of 
value in the profession that attracts 
to-day so many unsuccessful seekers 
after its great rewards, if one con- 
siders the number of those who try 
and those that survive. When he fol- 
lowed the prevailing stage fashion 
and made a play out of the Abbé Pré- 
vost’s “ Manon Lescaut,” he adopted 
the same process that has during this 
season been applied to half a dozen 
novels. He used so much of the book 
as suited his purposes, then ignored 
the original while he moulded the 
characters into situations effective 
on the stage, and laid the result 
on the shoulders of the departed 
Abbé, which should be strong enough 
to carry any burden after having 
struggled for a century and a half un- 
der the reputation of having written 
such a novel as that which carried 
his name down to later generations. 
Mr. Sayre did just as predecessors 
have with the contemporaneous noy- 
els flooding the stage to-day. But 
it was his misfortune to be dealing 


with what may be included un- 
der that elastic and generic term 
** classic.” His theme was_ not 
dramatic . The story does not move 
with the conflict of emotion and 
passion serviceable on the stage. 
Mr. Sayre, adopting its material, 


could not remain respectful to the 
author, and he has been inevitably 
accused of sacrilege, while perver- 
sions of contemporary novels never 
evoked such a tone of protest. Mr. 
Sayre fulfilled in his “ Manon Les- 
caut,” however, the promise of his 
earlier work, for he made a play emi- 
nently theatric and telling in many 
scenes, whatever may be the degree 
of its fidelity to the Abbé Prévost’s 
romance. If half the dramatized 
books that have stumbled, limped, 
and crept across the New York stage 
this year had shown a small part of 
Mr. Sayre’s undoubted skill at writ- 
ing the stage scene that creates its 
effect directly and firmly, there might 
have been less cause for complaint of 
these productions. He has made the 
historic siren not altogether wicked, 
showed her as partly the victim of 
others’ devices against her, and en- 
deavored to create for her a sym- 
pathy which did not exist in the por- 
trait as her creator drew it. He was, 
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Miss Lillian Blauvelt 


The Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of 
Rome, Italy, the oldest singing society 
in the world, paid a distinguished tribute 
to an American singer, Lillian Blauvelt, 
in selecting her to render the soprano 
part in Verdi’s Requiem during the me- 
morial exercises in honor of the late Ital- 
ian composer, which were held in Rome 
during the week beginning April 1. A 
fact that makes the selection of Madame 
Blauvelt particularly noteworthy is that 
all the other executants were Italians. 








of course, right so long as he was de- 
cided to search for dramatic material in 
“Manon Lescaut.” It is highly improb- 
able that there is any place on the 
stage for the heroine. Certainly she would 
never be possible as she steps from the 
pages of the old novel, unrepentant and 
wanton. The play at Wallack’s made no 
impression, but it does not seem possi- 
ble that its telling scenes and its merits 
as an acting drama should not find some 
favor for it with audiences unconcerned 
about the dramatist’s treatment of the 
French author. Effie Shannon, after a 
career devoted to the publication of her 
skill as an actress of refined and rather 
prudish femininity, comes forward too 
suddenly in the guise of this famous cour- 
tesan of literature, although her personal 
charm and depiction of gentle womanhood 
in turmoil and distress are attractive. 
Herbert Kelcey’s solid if not brilliant 
talents have been applied to much more 
appropriate characters than des Grieua. 
His experience always brings him credit- 
ably through every endeavor; it was his 
native talents and his unusual technical 
equipment, for so young an actor, however, 
that helped Frederick Perry to make of 
the crafty Count de Varney—a part full 
of possibilities for an actor—the most 
vivid figure in the play. 


GA. 


HETHER or not the recent lower- 

V4 ing of prices in some New York 
theatres is going to have any 

further influence is a question not to be 
decided until the beginning of the new 
theatrical year. Only one effect of the 
change has so far been noted. Theatres 
that have adopted the new schedule are 
enjoying a plenitude of patronage they 
never knew before. One of these is the 
New York, which with “The Giddy 
Throng” employs a popular form of trav- 
esty in novel fashion. Sydney Rosenfeld 
has combined the important scenes of 
various plays instead of using them sepa- 
rately, and the change in the old scheme 
gives it freshness and vitality. In his ex- 
travaganza “David Harum” and “ The 
Gay Lord Quex” become so inextricably 
mingled that the country banker brings 
his horse into the boudoir of the Duchess 
of Strood and insists upon selling it then 
and there as the price of his silence on 
the subject of the clandestine midnight 
meeting. - “ L’Aiglon” and “ Richard Car- 


_ vel” are as much confused, and the nat- 


ural absurdity of the mixture is enhanced 
by the excellent fooling of the actors. 
Louis Harrison is amusing enough in his 
broad burlesque of ‘“ The Gay Lord Quex,” 
but it is in the Wagram scene of Rostand’s 
play that his comicality reaches its height. 
Dialogue racy with the coarse humor of 
the stage and live with pertinent allusion 
keeps unflaggingly to its high average, 
and there is scarcely a dull moment in 
speech or action during the progress of 
the burlesque. Other elements assuring 
the success of such entertainments are 
present in the comeliness of the numerous 
chorus, the tuneful music, and the spright- 
liness that accompanies every advance of 
the performance. Adéle Ritchie, Mabel 
Fenton, Marie Dressler, Lady Hope, Amelia 
Summerville, and as many comedians 
among the men, have from time to time 
supplied the talents to illustrate the 
piece’s fun. Potent as the actors would 





be to make attractive any similar per- 
formance, they would not produce their 
present results if Mr. Rosenfeld had not 
supplied them with excellent opportuni- 
ties. Few burlesques of recent plays con- 
tain a share of the brightness of “ The 
Giddy Throng’s” speeches and_ verses. 
Nor would the audiences that enjoy it be 
so large as they are, whatever prices might 
be asked, unless there was merit in the 
performance. © Difference in this particular 
is noted chiefly in the scenic quality of 
the production. Little has been spent on 
the items that in these days usually cost 
so much, and one realizes how unimport- 
ant they are when genuine fun is present 
in the essentials. “The Giddy Throng” 
is richly supplied with natural and spon- 
taneous humor. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING | 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. | 


—[Adz.] 





DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 

Corre, Tea, Chocolate, and many summer bev- 
erages are given a rich and delicate flavor by the 
use of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Lay ina rp ly for camping, fishing, and other ex- 
cursions.—[Adv.] 


THE properties of myrrh both as a cleaner and an 
antiseptic preserver of teeth were known by the 
ancients. Myrrh is the base of the new tooth paste, 
WRIGHT’S DENTOMYRH (in tubes). 
ceptional dentifrice can be found every where.—[ Adv. 





ABILITY to succeed is limited by your health. Attain 
your full possibilities by using Abbott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. The great strength-giver.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE service is the twentieth-century means of 
communication. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. 
eo Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 
= v. 





For quality, purity, bouquet, and healthfulness there 
is no wine as good as COOK’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry 
CHAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 





Ust BROWN ’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ANGOSTURA BITTERS are a South American prod- 
uct. Dr. SIEGERT’S, the only genuine.—[Adv.] 





THE Prudential Insurance Company of America 
has marked the opening of a new year of success by 
inaugurating a new policy in attractive form—a policy 
which contains all of the liberal terms which have 
heretofore distinguished Prudential life - insurance 
contracts, and containing additional features which 
serve to indicate how this Company is constantly 
liberalizing its policies. 

The new Prudential policy is a simple promise to 

ay, and contains no confusing technicalities. Follow- 
ing are some of its provisions: 

The policy is incontestable after one year. It is non- 
forfeitable after one year’s premium has been paid, 
which means, briefly, that on all kinds of life policies, 
after one annual premium has been paid, sixty days’ 
extension for the payment of premium will be granted; 
and after two annual premiums have been paid, one 
hundred and twenty days’ extension will be granted. 
All Ordinary policies, except Term and Intermediate 
policies and Child’s Endowments, now contain annual 
cash surrender values, aftertwo years on Endowments 
and three years on Life policies. Surrender values are 
now the same on participating.as on non-participating 
policies. The insured is also given the benefit of chang- 
ing the beneficiary upon his own request at any time. 
‘Instalment privileges will be granted at the expiration 


of the policy, which will furnish a yearly income for | 
The policies also contain a trust-fund | 


the beneficiary. 
pee. thus affording secure investment for the 

eneficiary if desired. The army-and-navy clause, 
which required the payment of an extra premium in 
time of military service, has also been eliminated, and 
no extra premium is being charged on the lives of 
women. It is suchactsas these which make its policy- 
holders feel that The Prudential is always looking after 
their interests and furnishing them absolute life-insur- 
ance protection under the most liberal conditions possi- 
ble. The Prudential was very successful last year, 
writing over $249,000,000 of new business; but, from 
the liberal policies which it is issuing this year, it is 
apparent that The Prudential is not a company whose 
officers are content to rest on laurels already won. 

President hg recently said to his thousands of 
agents in the field, “The Prudential can find no standard 
of comparison and competition higherthan that afforded 
by its own record of the past,” and, with this motto in 
view, his nen intend making 1901 the best year in the 
Company’s history. 

Particulars of The Prudential’s new policies can be 
obtained by writing to the Home Office of the Company 
at Newark, N.J.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it, 


Harper’s Weekly 


This ex- | 
J 








Their Pay 
Too Small 


The salary of the man who was able to 
rob a New York bank of nearly $700,000 was 
only $2,500. In many banks and corpora- 
tions are young men, handling large sums 
of money and subject to almost irresistible 
temptation, who get less pay per week 
than do mechanics who have no re- 
sponsibility whatsoever. The directors say 
they must have a large office force, and that 
they pay all the work is worth or the 
business can afford, and to accommodate 
this large force they must have expensive 
floor space. Would it not be better to install 
a simpler system of office work, employ 
fewer men and pay them better salaries? 


Baker- Vawter 
Business Systems 


are the result in examination of office work 
in every line of trade, are adaptable to 
any business, saving both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s accountants, 
guided by practical experience and com- 
mon sense, will analyze your business, 
devise and install a simple and eco- 
nomical system at a reasonable charge, 
which will save its cost many times. As 
often as required competent auditors 
will make examinations and reports. 


Please write for pamphlet, ‘“General Expense,” 
explaining Baker - Vawter Systems. 
Baker-Vawter Company, 
Chicago. 


Branches in principal cities, but please address 
all communications to Baker-VawterCo., Audit 
Department, 136 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. 





















The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 


“FRE On every loop. 
The 


















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 


Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sample pair, Silk 50¢. 
Jotton 25e, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.3.A, 


RSS" EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“S8 


etloencl) 
Connell Kalo, 


Cotton Fabrics 


For Spring and Summer Wear. 
Mercerized Ducks, Silk and Linen Shirtings, 
Silk and Cotton Plissé, Printed Dimities, 
Linen Lawns, Dotted Mulls, 
White Embroidered Piqués. 
“David and John Anderson’s” 
Celebrated 
Zephyrs. 

Printed Organdies. 
Plain and Fancy Batistes. 


Broadovouy KA 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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“4 Pleased Guest 
Makes a Happy Hostess.” 


Serve 


Ramona an Athena 
Sugar Wafers 


Ramona Flavored with Chocolate 
Athena Flavored with Lemon 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
























1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 








Wives sometimes object to life insur- 
ance. No objection has yet been made 
by a widow. They know its value. You 
will, too, if you survive your husband. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OF BRAINS | 





For 
April 


SS $2, A. 


sv GOLF 


Ready 


Cents 
25 a Copy 


| Harper & Brothers, Publishers 













EARL & WILSON'S 


id 
|” COLLARS CUFES®SHIRTS 


(( BEST IN THE WORLD. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Onty Selesroom 
th Ave., cor. 22d St, &» =" 
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fF exercise and the 
healthful deep 
breathing which 
fillsthe lungs and 
clears the blood, 
the results of 


CYCLING, 


will build up the 
weak and fortify 
thestrongagainst 
declining old age 


est 
1901 
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; §=6Bicycles 


“Go-lightly kind” are & 
better than ever—they & 
always were leaders. & 
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We prefer to have you 
see and examine Ime« 
perials, but our Cat- 
alog gives all details. 
Itis FREE. - 
CLEVELAND SALESE S* 
DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, 
Western Branch: —s 
Blackhawk St. and Cherrypremm 


Ave., Chicago. —*s 
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Better Health Clear Brain 

Good Digestion Happier Lives 
are some of the fruits of cycling, of 
contact with Nature by comfortable, 
pleasant means. 

Accurately built TRIBUNE WHEELS 
have a wide reputation as easy run- 
ners—they are perfectly reliable. 











Interesting Catalog free of Tribune dealers, 





FASTOAN Oh ‘OAST BRANCH 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT 
wen mag? 
Ntw ORK CHICAGO ry «4 FRANCISCO 
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A Country House 
may not be yours, but a ie 
very moderate outlay for : 
a Hartford or a Vedette 
Bicycle will bring country 
life and rural scenes within 


your easy reach, 


FAARTFORD 
BICYCLES : 
Vedette Bicycles $25 Aen) 


Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, ame 
$5 extra. ve 

Complete descriptions in 
our artistic 1901 catalog. 


COLUMBIA 
=» SALES DEPT. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A SPLENDID RECOGNITION 


SUCCESSFUL LIBRARY WORK 





wonderful that dissenters rose up 

with protests and counter-proposi- 
tions immediately after the publication of 
a short letter from Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
to the Director of the New York Public 
Library, in which the writer referred to 
“ the needs of Greater New York for branch 
libraries to reach the masses of the people 
in every district,” accepted the director’s 
estimate that about sixty-five branches 
were required, and added, “If New York 
will furnish sites for these branches for 
the special benefit of the masses of the 
people, as it has done for the Central Li- 
brary, and also agrees in satisfactory form 
to provide for their maintenance as built, 
I should esteem it a rare privilege to be 
permitted to furnish the money as needed 
for the buildings, say $5,200,000.” The 
career of the man making this offer was 
well known, and the history of the New 
York Free Circulating Library—the de- 
partment of the Public Library system 
chiefly affected by the proposed gift—was 
certainly not a State or municipal secret. 
A comparison of the two stories, then— 
that of the self-made man with that of 
an institution which may also be called 
self-made in a special sense—would have 
shown at a glance certain points of re- 
semblance, and precisely that largeness of 


M first sight it appears to be rather 





view characterizing the plans for increas- | 
ing the library’s usefulness which no one | 
in the world is quicker to understand than | 


Mr. Carnegie. 
thing to see is just the obvious thing. In- 
stead of accepting the association of this 
particular enterprise with this particular 
philanthropist as inevitable, a few dissent- 
ers have been publicly urging Mr. Carnegie 
to withdraw his offer and to give the city 
an equivalent in the shape of model tene- 
ments, parks, or free baths—as though 
the law of natural selection stopped short 
of charities, and one must unite himself 
in affection with a cause preferred by 


But sometimes the hardest | 


portant in literature—the distinction be- 
tween good books and bad—but in a sense 
which makes the familiar words seem 
strange to us, perhaps. Unless through 
the inducement of some special study, not 
many readers of the WEEKLY, I fancy, 
ever stop to think what good literature 
means to very poor families—let us say, 
to families of the East Side tenement- 
dwellers, though you will discover such 
intellectually and morally impoverished 
people in every street if you search for 
them. I do not believe that prosperous 
folk, who find it an easy matter to 
law-abiding, begin to realize what is the 


OF 





be | 


essential difference. from the point of view | 


of the masses, between wholesome books 
and those which gild vice. Some of our 
literary critics might revise their stand- 
ards if they kept this largest audience in 
mind. 
of the theme in the present article. We 
have to think of the books which go out 
from the branch libraries in the poorer 
districts of New York as though they were 
teachers—apostles of culture. 

Precisely this idea inspired the people 
who, in 1879, initiated a system for the 
free circulation of books—in connection, as 
it happened, with the charitable work of 
Grace Church. Their object was simply 
to place at the service of a few people in 
whom they were interested reading-matter 
of better quality than the sensational 
stories in the cheap papers of the day. 
A handful of books collected by them for 


| this purpose seemed all that was then re- 


friends, or even strangers, ignoring one’s | 


instinctive choice. 


own The most potent 
voice of dissent—that of a great daily | 


paper—* submitted to Mr. Carnegie’s at- 
tention a modest plea for two meritorious 
institutions in New York,” the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and the Natural His- 
tory Museum; and this modest plea was 
submitted after the same paper had ques- 


| tioned the expediency of accepting the 





gift actually proposed on the ground that 
it would “increase rather than diminish 
the now heavy financial burdens of the 
city,” and that Mr. Carnegie “* would im- 
pose on the public the cost of keeping in 
operation a cut-and-dried plan chosen by 
himself.” 

We might well have been spared a mis- 
leading statement on the part of this usu- 
ally well-informed and always entertain- 
ing paper, for a little inquiry would have 
shown that the “ cut-and-dried plan” was 
really the fresh growth of an indigenous 
plant that has thriven admirably, with its 
roots in the soil of Manhattan, for twenty- 
one years. The Free Circulating Library 
system long ago passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, so far as New York is con- 
cerned. It is not a thing of questionable 
utility, but one that has made its way 
from small beginnings by sheer merit. On 
inquiry, moreover, the fact would surely 
have been brought to light that New York 
is at present far behind the times—even 
behind some of the great Western towns— 
in the matter of library facilities, so that 
if in this respect it wants to get into the 
same rank with Boston, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, or Buffalo (and I am sure that none 
of the dissenters would for an instant 
tolerate a suggestion to the contrary), we 
are at liberty to regard a large expendi- 
ture in this field as unavoidable, and at 
least to welcome Mr. Carnegie’s offer with 
the courtesy due to a contributor so liberal 
and unconstrained. More appropriate use 
than that just cited we have, unfortunate- 


| ly, for our reproaches; employment enough 
. . eS 





| vestigation. 


we have otherwise for such phrases as 
“increasing the financial burdens of the 
city * and “imposing on the public.” 

I do not intend to speak of the comple- 
tion of a far-reaching design at one stroke 
of genius, and therefore above criticism, 
nor even as a challenge to all who discuss 
it that they should put aside petty views 
and give over narrow scrutiny of small 
obstacles in order to meet on his own 
ground a man who has the power to 
bring ideals into actual existence. On 
the contrary, the situation seems to me 
to invite scrutiny, and I am confident that 
the heartiness of our approval will be in 
proportion to the thoroughness of our in- 
Incidentally, the attention 
that will be drawn to this subject may 
help us all to win a new point of view, a 
new outlook upon the world of letters— 
the outlook of those whose lives are most 
dull and painful. They understand that 
distinction which is quite the most im- 








quired: now, when little more than a score 
of years have passed, it is evident that 
the city requires sixty-five branch li- 
braries, those of the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx alone to contain at least 
400,000 volumes in the circulation depart- 
ment, if it is to satisfy the demands of its 
people. The circulation of books for home 
use in Greater New York, as appears from 
the director’s estimate, would amount to 
about 8,000,000 of volumes per year if 
the proposed system were now fully estab- 
lished. 

The figures showing, in regard to any 
successful institution, what development 
occurred from year to year are not, as 
a rule, very interesting, but I can scarcely 
avoid presenting them in the present in- 
stance, when the reader will naturally 
wish to know precisely what progress has 
been made under normal conditions. When 
tive hundred books had been collected, a 
room in Thirteenth Street, east of Fotirth 
Avenue, was obtained for library use, and 
at the end of the first year about 1200 
volumes were on the list, though the de- 
mand for them was so urgent, the chief 
librarian says,* that on one occasion but 
two volumes were left on the shelves. The 


women who had been prime movers in the | 


undertaking consulted with a number of 


men of standing in the community, and, | 


as an outcome, decided to establish a li- 
brary “ for the circulation of books among 
the very poor.” The certificate of incorpo- 
ration of the New York Free Circulating 
Library was filed at Albany on March 15, 
1880. On the same day the books were 
removed to 36 Bond Street, where they 
remained until May, 1883, when an old 
private dwelling at 49 Bond Street was 
refitted for library purposes. In Decem- 
ber of the following year a branch was 
opened at 135 Second Avenue; two branch- 
es were added in 1888, the first located in 
West Forty-second: Street, the second in 
West Thirteenth Street. On July 7, 1892, 
a small distributing station was opened at 
2059 Lexington Avenue, which prospered 
and migrated from place to place until 
it took up its present quarters at 218 East 
125th Street. The Muhlenburg Branch 
dates from 1893, the Bloomingdale Branch 
from 1896, the Riverside and Yorkville 
branches from 1897, the Thiriy - fourth 
Street Branch from 1898, and the Chat- 
ham Square Branch from 1899. Four 
years ago the Travelling Library Depart- 
ment was organized. 

The library official who, I think, has stud- 
ied this mater most attentively, says that 
“the extension of the circulating depart- 
ment of the Public Library promises to 
make it in the near future one of the 
great systems of the world.” So much 
for its future, then, even reckoning with- 
out the extraordinary prospect that Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity opens before it. 
At the time of consolidation the Free Cir- 
culating Library had on its shelves over 
170,000 volumes, and had circulated, dur- 
ing the last library year, from its eleven 
branch libraries and its Travelling Li- 
brary Department, 1,634,523 volumes for 
home use, besides over 130,000 that were 
read in the libraries. It cannot be denied 
that the officers who conducted this enter- 
prise so successfully have earned the right 
to be entrusted with its management. 

MARRION WILCOX. 
* Annual Report, 1901. 


But I can only suggest the interest | 
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The Yankee of the 
South 


By John Gilmer Speed 

HE freeing of the negro slaves in the 
T South was a war measure to hasten 

the defeat of the Confederacy of the 
States in rebellion against the Federal 
vovernment. In relieving the slaves from 
bondage, Mr. Lincoln also set free a class 
of people in the South who had for gener- 
ations suffered from an inequality of op- 
portunity. To this class, had his parents 
remained in Kentucky, Mr. Lincoln would 


himself have belonged. It is also true that 
in ending slavery a blow was struck at 


the most wasteful economic method the 
world has known, a method which was 


wasting the resources of the whole South 
just as it had ruined Virginia* long before 
that State became the battle-ground be- 
tween the two conflicting armies. But the 
men who were the most completely set free 
by the Emancipation Proclamation were 
the poor whites of the South, the non- 
slave-owning people, who were hemmed 
in on every side as by stone walls which 
they could neither scale nor undermine. 

The shackles of the poor white 
knocked off at once and forever. His past 
did not hamper him, and his future was 
bright before him. He has taken advan- 
tage of it in every State that was of the 
old Confederacy, and to-day among the 
men of action who are doing the work 
and shaping the destiny of the Southern 
country, the descendants of the ante-bel- 
lum poor whites are not only conspicuous, 
but they are absolutely in the front, for 
they are the leaders. 

The poor white of the old time was a 
Southerner who did not own slaves, and 
generally of a non-slave-owning family. 
He was not segregated from the slave- 
owners because he was opposed to the 





were | 





institution of slavery, but merely because | 
he was too poor to own such costly chat- | 


tels. He was not an abolitionist, he was 
not a reformer, he did not earn disesteem 
because he ran counter to accepted public 
opinion—he was merely poor. That he 
should have been poor was due as a gen- 
eral thing to the fault or thriftlessness 
of a father or grandfather; that he should 
remain poor was due to his lack of oppor- 
tunity to acquire education and to raise 
himself above the level of the class in 
which he was born. His condition was 
pitiful and pitiable. The whites of high- 
er position looked upon him with a cold 
condescension; the negro slaves looked 
upon him with undisguised scorn. 

In the main these poor whites of the 
South were of European peasant stock, 
and in the beginning of their sojourn in 
America they did not in the least appre- 
hend that they were forming a distinct 
and a rather despised class. But there 
came to be among them during the first 
half of this century many whose ancestors 
had belonged to the colonial gentry. I 
nave known in the same Southern county 
families of the same name and a common 
ancestry who socially were as far apart 
as the poles, one branch being aristocrat- 


ic and the other poor white. In no in- 
stance that I ever investigated was it 


shown that the higher branch had risen 
«to its eminence. It was always the other 
way—the lower branch had sunk, and 
after a generation of incompetence or dis- 
sipation a proud name was enlisted in 
the ranks of the poor whites. 
were not instances of the other kind was 
due to the fact that the opportunity to 
rise from this class was absolutely lack- 
ing. It is quite true that now and then 
a man of phenomenal strength and vigor 
would climb over the barriers. But such 
men were few and so exceptional that 
they do not in the least effect the general- 
ization. As exceptions it may be that they 
prove the rule. Among such I may men- 
tion Andrew Jackson and Andrew John- 
son, both natives of North Carolina, both 
citizens of Tennessee, both Presidents of 
the United States. In North Carolina, by- 
the-way, the poor white has always been 
in a more congenial environment than else- 
where in the South. He does not feel lone- 
some there, he has never known that he 
was despised. There, poverty and illiter- 
acy are and have been the rule. This may 
in a great measure account for the fact 
that the two most distinguished sons of 
the State were of the poor-white class.** 


When the civil war was ended every- | 


body in the South was poor. The poor 
whites, however, were not so badly off as 
the others. They were accustomed to pov- 


erty. To them there was nothing new or 
difficult in the condition. They stood 


where they had stood for generations, and 


* “The current opinion that Virginia was ruined by 
the late war is utterly erroneous. Virginia was ruined 
long before; ruined by an extravagant system of la- 
bor, by a Javish hospitality, by inattention to ordinary 
business principles.”—From “English Culture tn Vir. 
ginia,” by William P. Trent. 

** IT make no reflection whatever on the educated 
and cultivated cliss in North Carolina. I know very 
well that there is such a class, and that it is as worthy 
as similar classes in other States. But it 1s small, and 
keeps to itself in certain sections, where there is as 
much courtesy and hospitality and refined gentility as 
may be found in any other part of the United States. 
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mayhap they felt the ground a_ little 
more solid under their feet because none 
now were on horseback. In one of Bal- 
zac’s stories a tramp and a xnight met 
in the dusty road. To the knight's con 
descension the tramp made answer: “ How 
ever high your head may be, your feet 
are on a level with mine.” This is the 
way the poor whites felt in the South 


when, through the ending of slave labor, 
their bonds had also been sundered. 

Since the end of the war the negroes in 
the South have no doubt improved in cou 
dition, very many of them now own 
property, and the growing generation has 
a small but ever-increasing measure of 
literacy. The fatal political mistake, how 
ever, of forcing the elective franchise upon 
them when they were all unprepared fo 
the responsibilities has hampered theit 
growth to a degree that was not antici 
pated in the riotous days of reconstruc 
tion. The negro, once held in a patriarch 
al bondage which was as wrong as possi 
ble, is now a political slave, owned and 
controlled by as conscienceless masters as 
ever attended the auction sales of men and 


as 


women in Charleston, in Vicksburg, or in 
New Orleans. And what is more, they 


are still bought and sold; not singly, not 
to any great extent as individuals, but the 
negro vote of whole States is sold when 
ever there is a Republican national con 


vention to choose a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. ‘The ne 
groes are not yet entirely free. Nor will 


they be until through industry, sobriety, 
education, and intelligence they cast ofl 
their present bondage and go to the polls 
to vote not as bondmen, but freemen, 
recognizing no man master and no 
obligation as higher than loyal fealty to 
abstract truth and right. That now seems 
a far way off, but such a time is coming. 

Nor have the slave-owning whites be 
yet entirely free from the in 
fluences which have survived from an old 


as 


as 


as 


er time. They are slaves to a_ tradition 
which made them appear to themselves 
as superior to the generality of men and 
women in the world. They were lords 


of the soil, gentry by a kind of divine 
right. Such rights may not taken 
away, and since the disbandment of 
the Confederate army they have, with 
more or secrecy, cherished the idea 
that they were kings in exile, fine people 
who must neither toil nor spin. This 
feeling is passing away. Rubbed against 
the rough edges of necessity it has become 
damaged, and in a little while there will 
not be enough of it left to notice. But in 
the thirty years and more just passed 
these influences have been sufliciently po 
tent to prevent the people who were in 


be 


sO 


less 


the strongest position from taking full 
advantages of their opportunities. They 


were not ready for the race in the begin 
ning, and when they started they carried 
too much weight. For them it has been 
a hard handicap; but they are wasting 
little time in repining. 

The older men, the men past their prime 
in 1865, the men who had helped to bring 
about the conflict of the sections, cut but 
sorry figures when it was found that a 
new order had begun. They were brave 


; and they were patient, but though not too 





| their individual capacity. 


| old to recognize the new conditions, they 


were not themselves pliable enough to 
bend. They did not whine—only cowards 
make moan in time of adversity—but they 
swore a bit in picturesque fashion, and 
like soldiers walked erectly, suffering each 
new hardship with veteran patience, until, 
in the fulness of time, their mortal ends 
had come. The younger men were more 
pliant, but even they were handicapped 
by tradition; the fields of their endeavor 
were circumscribed by the notion that 
only certain kinds of labor were open to 
men of good family. Of these the 
fessions became quickly so full that there 
were not fees enough to support them if 
half the people in the South had always 
been ill and the other half always engaged 
in unending litigation. The more advent 
uresome of these younger men, as did also 
the more adventuresome of the same class 
of a younger generation, went away from 


pro- 


the South. They went to the North, to 
the Northwest, and to the West, and as 
factors in the building up of the new 


South they were lost forever. These emi- 
grants have done well or ill according to 
As a general 
thing they have done very well. Their 
departure was a serious loss to the South, 
and I have sometimes thought that on 
their part it was a desertion of a post 
of duty. But the poor whites have no 
reason to complain, for this emigration 
left a tolerably open field more open, and 
in the work of building up old industries 
and in inaugurating new enterprises they 
stood unchallenged on the same footing 
as those who staid at home; and they were 
much quicker in taking advantage of the 
assistance of the new-comers from the 
North who had made homes in the South. 

The poor whites and the slave-owners 
now worked side by side on an equality 
which stopped only at the threshold of 
the aristocrat’s home. Into that home the 
poor white was not yet welcome. He was 
not in society, but he was in business. And 
probably, so far as his material advance- 
ment was concerned, it was a good thing 
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that he was only a business man. To 
business he could give all his time, all 
his thought. Then again, the traditions 
as to the obligations of nobility did not 
make him careless in his contracts. He 
held men to their written bond. He wasted 
no time .in civilities, but became very 
quickly a “ hustler,” and could crowd and 
push his way wherever his interest urged 
him. And so to-day he is the “ Yankee 
of the South,” he and his children. They 
are the leaders in business enterprises, the 
foremost men in finance, and they cut 
no mean figure in the politics of that 
new South which has not yet fully felt 
the benefits of the abolition of human 
slavery, but which is beginning to see its 
fruition in the improved social and ma- 
terial condition of those once-despised 
poor whites. 

The Southern men who are at the head 
of or prominent in Southern enterprises 
are much more frequently than not of 
poor- white origin. They are railway 
presidents, bank presidents, cotton-mill 
owners, operators of cotton-seed-oil mills, 
makers of agricultural machinery, mine- 
owners, merchants, and planters. They 
have gone into the professions too, but, 
with the exception of the ministry, these 
appear not to attract them particularly. 
But in the more active fields of endeavor 
they are pre-eminent. This is not only 
the case in the middle South and the 
Southwest, but it is just as true in the 
South Atlantic States. The influence of 
slave labor—that is, the debasing influence 
of having in their individual capacity to 
compete with slave labor—having been re- 
moved, they have gone steadily ahead, 

In polities, too, they have taken a hand, 
and it is not impossible, though rather im- 
probable, that the poor white will assert 
his supremacy in the government of the 
States lately in the Confederacy. It is 
not impossible, because the men who have 
the activity and the ability which come 
from concentration of purpose to outstrip 
in business their slower competitors can 
always succeed in polities when they di- 
rect these energies into that channel. It 
is not probable, however, that the most 
successful of them will go into politics. 
The purely commercial fields are fuller 
of richer prizes. But to an extent they 
have already gone into politics. More 
than one of those representing Southern 
States in the Federal Senate are of poor- 
white origin; more States than one in 
the South have had poor-white Governors; 
while the House of Representatives in 
Washington has welcomed scores and 
scores to membership. Indeed, the poor 
white was not unknown to politics in the 
ante-bellum days. There were some of- 
fices which the gently born did not care 
for. It was fitting for a planter to be a 
magistrate, but a constable, no; it was 
proper for a gentleman to be the judge 
or the clerk of a court, but sheriff or 
jailer was impossible. Now some of these 
offices and others not mentioned were 
eagerly sought by those who had no social 
position to maintain and no restraining 
obligations to caste. So the poor whites 
were not political pariahs even in the old- 
en time of social exclusion; in this time 
of entire emancipation they have, particu- 
larly in the cities where negro votes are 
to be manipulated or suppressed, develop- 
ed a capacity for political organization 
and adroitness not second even to the 
shamrock-wearing of our fellow-citizens in 
the East. But the more forceful of these 
new men are as yet engaged in industrial 
enterprises, and as that field is capable 
of unlimited expansion it is not unlikely 
that they will in the near future be at- 
tracted away from it. 

It will be noticed that I have in this 
article made assertions only, though I 
trust that they have been presented in 
such logical sequence that they constitute 
in their arrangement an argument both 
interesting and convincing. I could clinch 
the argument absolutely by naming names. 
But that I must not do. It would be un- 
kind. Indeed, it would be more, it would 
be cruel. Few successful Americans ever 
get so large that they care to have the 
humbleness of their ancestry pointed out. 
When it is done it is usually the result 
of malice or envy. I am influenced by 
neither the one nor the other in making 
this presentment. Many in the South may 
say that this presentment is not founded 
in fact; if they do, it will convince me 
that they belong to the ascendent poor- 
yhite class and are ignorant of their 
origin, or that they belong to the once 
regnant class and are ignorant of their 
fall. But the unbiassed observer wha 
knows both classes and is of neither will 
surely agree with me that the one man 
who has been set entirely free in the 
South is the old-time poor white, who to- 
day is the master of the commercial and 
industrial situation of the section com- 
prised in the old Confederacy, and who 
in enterprise, in activity, in concentra- 
tion of purpose, in capacity to bend all 
means to an end, is a very Yankee, and 
the equal of the shrewdest Scot who ever 
went breechesless through a _ tribute-pay- 
ing world. : 
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Mary Yonge 


Charlotte 


Charlotte M. Yonge, author of many 
widely read novels, and editor for the 
past thirty years of the Monthly Pocket. 
died at her home, Otterbourne Hants, 
March 25, at the age of seventy - eight. 
She was born there August 11, 182%. and 
her first successful book, Abbey Church, 
was published when she was only twenty- 
one years old. Her most famous novel 
was The Heir of Redclyffe, the profits of 
which Miss Yonge expended in fitting out 
the missionary schooner Southern Cross. 
She devoted most of the profits of*her lit- 
erary work to charity, the entire proceeds 
netted from her book 1 Daisy Chain be- 
ing devoted to the building of a mission- 
ary college at Auckland, New Zealand. 








Railroad Gardening 


HE modern railroad is generally 
looked upon as a purely commercial, 
mercenary institution, intent upon 

the enrichment of its stockholders at the 
least possible outlay of funds, and any 
encouragement of the esthetic or educa- 
tional in life seems foreign to its mission; 
but whether from purely selfish and busi- 
ness considerations or for higher motives, 
the most progressive railroads have in re- 
cent years carried forward a propaganda 
of education in horticultural art that is 
of widespread vafue. Some ten years ago 
the Eastern roads undertook the work of 
improving the scenery along their princi- 
pal routes, and landscape-gardeners were 
employed to plant trees and shrubbery 
and flowers around the most important 
stations, and also to start small parks 
and forests of trees at convenient points 
where naturally ugly features of the land- 
scape could be transformed thereby. To- 
day landscape-gardening is an important 
asset in the property valuation of nearly 
all of our roads. In the West the attempt 
has been made to outrival the landscape- 
gardening of the older and more conser- 
vative Eastern roads. The Chicago and 
Northwestern, and the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe, in particular, have carried 
landscape-gardening to a high point of 
perfection, 

Enormous greenhouses and nurseries are 
attached to every large railroad, and when 
spring opens, thousands of the choicest 
plants known to the florist are brought 
forth from their winter quarters and 
planted along the line of the railroad. 
Each season one railroad will plant out 
between one -and two hundred thousand 
flowering plants, and probably as many 
more shrubs and trees. These plants are 
grouped chiefly around the stations, where 
the grounds are made as pretty and ar- 4 
tistie as artificial methods will permit. 
Expert gardeners are employed all through 
the season to look after the plants. For- 
merly interest in the gardens and parks 
around the different railway stations was 
stimulated by offering prizes to agents 
who could show the prettiest floral effects 
each season. Hundreds of dollars were 
distributed in this way among the agents 
by the corporations, and, as a result, the 
barren, unattractive country stations were 
gradually transformed into blooming gar- 
dens. The very windows and platforms 
of some of the stations seemed to radiate 
the odors and. colors of floral beauties. 
Veteran travellers noticed this change; 
but to-day such displays of horticultural 
and floricultural art have become necessi- 
ties rather than luxuries. The railroad 
which ignores the esthetic side of its ex- 
istence will fail to attract the patronage 
it might otherwise deserve. 

The magnificent gardens of the railroads 
have carried into the remote country dis- 
tricts a new conception of landscape art. 
The plants that are used in this work are 
of the choicest varieties, and their arrange- 
ment in beds, borders, and figures has 
greatly raised the standard of taste in 
horticultural art. 

GEORGE E. WALSH. 
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I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal prin- 
ciples of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not 
a problematical theory, but a system of physiological exer- 
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telligent mental effort. 
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I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, 
making your daily work a pleasure: You will sleep as a man ought 
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would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise you 


as that study improves the intellect. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect ees than 
success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a 
few minutes’ time in your own room 
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taining perfect health, physical development, 
and elasticity of mind and body. 





And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise you such a superb 
muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you 
that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as in- 
No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor 
assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach 
to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich blood; a strong 
heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation ; a pair of lungs that will 
purify your blood ; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves 





An Appreciative Testimonial from the Contracting ] 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 


Mr. A.ois P, Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 
My dear Mr. Swoboda: 


all of this because it is common-sense, rational, and just as logical | two months since I first commenced work at your 
system of physiological exercise, 1 am most thoroughly 
convinced that your system is a decided success. # 


comparative statement of ve measurements will show 
ou what I have accomplis 


Chest normal........ 


contracted .... 31%.. 31% 
By this condensed system more exercise and * esdneceees 
benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than by Forearm «......+.0.. 
. . . elgg. coco 
any other in two hours, and it is the only one Height ........ ¢ | 
; . > In addition to this large increased muscular develop 
which does not overtax the heart. It is the ment my general health is decidedly improved. ‘Thank- | 
only natural easy and speedy method for ob- ing you for what you have done for me, and with best | 
: . wishes fc 
| 
| 
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